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ART NEWS 


EDITOR'S LETTERS 


SIR 


Mr. Ralph Flint writes, in your num 
ber of October 1-14 that Royal Cortis 
soz had mentioned a “secret, life-long 
passion for cornices ind then Mr 
lint seems to fall back on the 192 
Cafe du Dome formulae and by impli 
cation invoke 


cormices as a symptomatic 
nug-a-boo. But the twenties—when you 
id I were young, Ralph—are over, and 
those who have preferred thought to 
terrasse talk have always recognized the 
importance of cornices. ‘This was Cor 
tissoz way of expressing his unfailing 
concern with the fundamental, the 
whole, and the permanent 

Nor, as Mr. Flint’s article shows, is 
this an accident, for Cortissoz had the 
opportunity to acquire an educated 
mind and because he was early edu 
cated, he alwavs knew that he was 
never wholly educated and so never 
Hagged in the process. The leisurely and 
repeated perusal of a masterpiece like 
Gibbons’ Decline and Fall which seems 


to have puzzled Mr. Flint, firmly estab 





ART News, a painter's choice. “The 
Old Violin,” a still-life incorporating 


our June issue, was painted by Freder 
ick Thompson whose show has just 
closed at the Berkshire Museum. 


lished in his mind standards of stvle. A 
constantly renewed intimacy with the 
long history of man’s gradually accumu 
lated approximations to perfection, 
strengthened his refusal of the tempo 
rary, the shoddy, the merely exciting. 

And so he was saved the indignity of 
succumbing to the fad, already so dreat 
ily démodé, for self-expression. Cor 
tissoz likewise had the insight to 
mourn the lowering vitality of French 
art, which was but an outward symptom 
of the lowering vitality (and also alas 
decaying honesty) of French judg 
ment and French standards that wrote 
their devastating O.E.D. in the French 
débacle. 

In individual estimates Cortissoz has, 
it goes without saying, erred, inevitably 
since the calculation of permanent 
values is impossible without time per 
spective. But for all he may have over 
valued St. Gaudens, and doubtless 
others in a profession which forced him 
into too many decisions, he at least did 
not fall victim to fashion, but stands as 


1 guarantee of the necessity tot princi 
ples, standards, knowledge, a_ respect 
tor intelligence—humanism which it 
is now, as Europe destroys itself, the 
great American task to try to grasp in 
its clumsily immature, uncertain and 
still largely uneducated mind 

Yours, et 

PuyLuis ACKERMAN 


New York 


SIR 
Your October ist issue is unusually 
fine. I appreciate your reference to our 
Daumier painting and the reproduction 
of it, and the article on the Australian 
show and color reproduction on the 
cover could not be better. ‘The article 
by Nelson Lansdale is also very inter 
esting indeed 
Yours, etc 
Davin E. FIniey 
Director, National Gallery of Art 
Washington 


SIR 

May I bring to your attention what 
I think is a “natural” that I ran into 
in conjunction with my recent visit to 
the show of Fred Thompson’s paintings 
at the Berkshire Museum in Pittsfield, 
Mass.? 

One of them, No. 9, The Old Violin, 
has a very fine reproduction of two issues 
of ART News, one of which was so 
clearly discernible through this man’s 
unique technique that I personally re 
quested them to send me a small picture 
of it, with the thought that you might 
be interested both in it and in a very 
talented painter's work 

My verv best wishes for the con 
tinued growth of ART News and its 
service to contemporary American art 

Yours, etc 

Micuaet M. ENGEI 
New York 
[ART news thanks Mr. Engel and Mr. 
Thompson, whose show received a 


mention in the October 15-21 issue] 


Sir: 


Will you please publish a correction 
of the erroneous statement in Mr 
Lane’s article in your October 15th issue 
on the McMillen Galleries’ exhibit of 
the work of contemporary Negro artists 
to the effect that I “helped in the in 
stallation of this show’’? 

Not only was I not consulted per 
sonally in connection with the prepara 
tion of the installation of the McMillen 
Gallery exhibition, but I have had no 
connection whatsoever with this enter 
prise. As a matter of fact, since last May, 
I have been coéperating in a consultant 
capacity with the forthcoming Decem 
ber exhibit of the work of Negro artists 
to be held at the Downtown Gallery, 
which will show contemporary Negro 
art in terms of its historical American 
background. 

Yours, etc. 
ALAIN LOCKE 
Washington, D. C. 
[Apologies to Mr. Locke whose close 
association with the cause of Negro art 
brought about the confusion. | 
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Pair of candlesticks, by Simeen Soumaine, New York 


1685-1750. 


Salver, by Richard Rugg, hallmarked London 1765. 


One of a pair of gravy boats, by John Payne, hall- 


marked London 1753. 
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Sor Public Sale November 13, 14 Cy 15 
THE IMPORTANT PAINTINGS AND 
OTHER ART PROPERTY 


From the Collection of the Late 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS OF HIS ESTATE 


Notable British Portraits and Fine Examples of Other Schools 


Lady Prescott and Her Three Children GEORGE ROMNEY 

H. R. H. Maria, Duchess of Gloucester, and Her Daughter, Sophia SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 

Mrs Braddyl GEORGE ROMNEY 

River Landscape SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL 

Sibyl GIORGIONE OR A GIORGIONESQUE FOLLOWER OF TITIAN 

Robert Colt of Auldhame, M. P., and His Wife, Lady Grace SIR HENRY RAEBURN 
AND WORKS BY OTHER ARTISTS 


Public Sale November 13 at S15 p.m. 


XVIII CENTURY FRENCH AND ENGLISH FURNITURE 
WITH GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE PIECES 


IMPORTANT GOTHIC STONE SCULPTURES * GOTHIC TAPESTRIES 
ISPAHAN AND OTHER CHOICE ORIENTAL RUGS 
CHINESE PORCELAINS * TABLE CHINA * GLASS °* SILVER 


Public Sale Tlovember 14 and 15 at 2 p.m. 


THE ENTIRE COLLECTION WILL BE ON EXHIBITION 
WEEKDAYS 9 to 5:30 p.m. COMMENCING NOVEMBER 8 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CONTAINING 75 FINE HALFTONE ILLUSTRATIONS AND PHOTOGRAVURE 
INSERTS OF FOUR OF THE OUTSTANDING ITEMS MAY BE PROCURED FOR ONE DOLLAR 
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hen important art 
from distinguished collections 


is offered at the PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


of notable art property at the Parke-Bernet Galleries the 


4 
; After negotiations have been completed for sale 


work of preparing the collection for public presentation 


b 
proceeds under a careful and systematic plan. ; 





All available data is assembled, examined and 
checked by our permanent staff of expert cataloguers. To 
establish attribution and provenance as exactly and in- 
disputably as is humanly possible, weeks of careful re- 


search are applied. 


: 


@ 
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The printed catalogues produced under such a 
system have for nearly half a century inspired the confi- 


dence of art collectors, for they realize that into such cata- 


logues have gone the combined knowledge and experience 
of a group of people who know what they are dealing with 


and whose objective is to put the facts before the public. 


PaARKE-BERNET GALLERIES: INC 


90 EAST 57TH STREET- NEW YORK 
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BOTH COLLECTIONS OFFERED FOR 
THROUGH NOVEMBER 7TH 


SALE 





100 PORTRAITS 


by 


George Platt Lynes 


November 5 through 15 


Pierre Matisse Gallery 


51 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


{ dvertising {rt in 
Chicago 


He to itch the eve, the end of 
; every good advertising or poster dc 
signer, 1S demonstrated currently it 


Katherine Kuh’s in Chicago where a 


unique exhibition of commercial art 
sthetx 


hallenges in ac merit the ad 
vanced painting and sculpture shows 
which the public has learned to look for 
in this gallery. ‘The pioneers are of 
McKnight Kaufter 
Moholy Nagy, Herbert Baver. There arc 


smart “class” magazine covers and Put 


ourse represented 


ist designs, Surrealist photomontages 
ind eve stopping geometric patterns 
Among the newer Americans Paul Rand 
ind Lester Beall stand out, the former 
for his evocative introduction of real 
objects, the latter for his engineer’s 


command of pure design. The show, 


; b= ek he ee 


Te 


ACQUIRED BY THE CITY ART MUSEUM, ST. 


full of radiance. The picture was for 
merly in the English collection of 
Percival Rowley at Morcott Hall, Up 
pingham, Rutland 

\ll the other paintings are by mod 
erns. Reginald Marsh's tawdry view of 
Manhattan’s great entertamment belt, 
I'en Shots Ten Cents, is effective enough 
beside the poetic escapism of an Arthur 
B. Davies Dav of Good Fortune. The 
toughness and excitement of a Six Day 
Bike Race seen as a camera-angle shot 
by Joseph de Martini contrasts with the 
immense glittering expanse of Florida 
Beach Scene, a Dehn watercolor. The 
German Karl Zerbe gives drama and 
intensity to a deserted street in St. 
Philip's, Charleston through his process 
of painting in encaustic. Last on the St. 
Louis list is a superb Chinese cere- 
monial bronze, a hu over two feet in 
height virile to the point of aggressive 
ness. ‘The piece bristles with defiant 
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LOUIS 


BY A notable follower of Duccio, Ugolino da Siena, is the expressive, gold-back 
grounded tempera panel “The Preaching of St. John the Baptist.” 


orignally scheduled for the month of 
October, proved popular enough to pro 
long by several weeks. Far from being 
dulled by the constant impact of ads 
and posters, the American public is evi 
dently interested enough to want to 
look at the best ones. 


Masters Old and New 
for St. Louis 


N important Italian fourteenth cen 
£4 tury work heads the list of sea 
sonal acquisitions at the City Art Muse- 
um. This Preaching of St. John the 
Baptist, painted in egg tempera upon a 
gold-leaf background, is by Ugolino da 
Siena, only direct pupil of Duccio, the 
great initiator of the Sienese School. 
Closely paralleling the style of his mas- 
ter, it reflects a fervent religious mys- 
ticism, shows crisp drawing and color 





hooks and flanges, its fantastic animal 
heads terminate in flame-like antlers, all 
forms being accentuated through the 
brilliant casting which typefies the finest 
An Yang bronzes. 


Gift of Modern Art 
to Yale 


i yee provocative title of Societé 
Anonyme, Inc., which recalls many 
an <American’s bewilderment with 
French bureaucratic terminology, is 
the label of what was literally the first 
organization to promote modern art 
in this country. Founded in 1920 by 
Katherine Drieier, Marcel Duchamps, 
and Man Ray, its accomplishments in- 
clude over a hundred exhibitions im 
portant in the American ground-break 
ing for twentieth century painting. Its 


(Continued bottom of page 9) 
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VERNISSAGE 


THNUIS issue is dedicated not to the conventional “memory” but to 
the unique living spirit of one of the really great figures respon 


sible for the constantly growing wealth of art ownership in America 


in the late years of the nineteenth and the early years of the twentieth 


century. ‘That living spirit is the collection of paintings formed by 
John G. Johnson and left by him to his native city of Philadelphia, 
and which even at its owner’s death had long since outgrown the 
modest quarters in which he had housed it and himself. After futile 
attempts to exhibit Mr. Johnson’s pictures in part and, worse, inse- 


curely, in that house, the sagacious and public-spirited ‘Trustees of his 
Collection succeeded in effecting the legal steps necessary to safe 
exhibition within the ample walls of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
On the day this number appears, these John G. Johnson Galleries 
will be opened to the public, which will have its first opportunity to 
enjoy in its entirety the wide catholicity of Mr. Johnson’s taste. Of 
that I need say no more, for in this issue an eminent European author- 
ity, Leo van Puyvelde, Director of the Royal Belgian Museums (at 
present a refugee in England working on the art collections in Wind- 
sor Castle), has written, on the basis of his visit to the Johnson Col- 
lection in 1939, an appreciation that is also a greater compliment to 
American taste than any American could modestly have composed. 
But I do want to add a few words to call attention to the manner 
in which the accompanying reproductions supplement Professor van 
Puyvelde’s text—they are arranged to give some idea of the scope of 
the Collection on pages 16 and 17, albeit in small scale, while on the 
other pages they are larger and offer the first publication of special de 





tail views especially made for AR'T’ News by the Johnson Collection. 

Moreover, a final word on how these pictures are being presented 
to the public. Apart from the handsome, functional modern galleries, 
built with W.P.A. assistance, it is safe to say that no collection of its 
period has been as carefully scrutinized for condition and so painstak- 
ingly preserved in nearness to its original state. Certain works of art 
gathered in recent years have been given such scientific attention, but 
in Mr. Johnson’s day neither modern methods of investigation nor 
the modern attitude toward the truth in condition were available to 
him. The ‘Trustees of the Johnson Collection have been fortunate to 
have the services of Mr. Henri Marceau and Mr. David Rosen in this 
scientific work, and both have done their job with a directness and 
efhciency of purpose equaled at this writing in as yet few museums. 
If I sometimes disapprove of the extent of cleaning a picture, I never 
disagree with the Marceau-Rosen principle of refusing to “dress it 
up.” Conditioning and preservation, not restoration and amplification, 
have been the watchwords here and no honest man can quarrel with 
them. This insistence on original state, even at the occasional risk of 
sacrificing a hair’s breadth of original surface in contrast to the risk of 
having the original surface covered by completely modern paint, might 
well serve as a model to the art collectors of America. If it did, there 
would be fewer “certified” old masters whose skin is of 1900 or 1941. 

The attributions at Philadelphia are likewise exemplary for their 
modesty, and here again a lesson is available to the effect that the 
picture and not the wishfully ascribed master make the aesthetic ex- 
perience. Only under such conditions as these—and I warrant a visit 
to the Johnson Collection will prove it—can the art gallery of the 
future assure itself of a public certain of the pure enjoyment of art 


without barrier between old and new. 


A. M. F. 








ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


Continued from page 8 


latest activity is the presentation of its 
own collection of over 450 works to 
Yale University. Assembled over the past 
two decades and including many of 
the “case” pictures of the modern age, 
this group is now in the process of be 
ing catalogued and studied and. will 
not be exhibited as a whole until the 
latter part of the winter. 


Prints krom Wiggin 
Y ° we 
Collection 


\ SMALL part of the important col 


lection of prints which Albert H. 
Wiggin presented a few months ago to 
the Boston Public Library currently fig- 
ure in a special exhibition in that 
building. The artist selected is Robert 
Sargent Austin, one of England's fore- 
most engravers, whose career is out- 
lined here from the early Italian sub- 
jects, outgrowth of a Prix de Rome 
scholarship in 1922, to his most recent 
work. Sketches, working drawings, and 
tracings accompany the prints and form 
a commentary on Austin’s working 
methods. 


Denver Appoints New 
Museum Director 


HE Denver Art Museum, director 
less since the resignation and reap 
pointment in Santa Barbara eighteen 
months ago of Donald J. Bear, has just 
announced the promotion of a. staff 
member of long standing. Frederic 





Douglas, as the new Director, brings to 
the position twelve years of experience 
as Curator of the Museum’s department 
of Indian art, during which time he 
built up this section from 5 to some 
10, objects, bringing it preéminence 
of its kind throughout the country. A 
native of Colorado, Mr. Douglas is a 
member of numerous scientific and 


archaeological societies. 


No. I Collection of 


Modern Primitives 
i xs Museum of Modern Art which 


as long ago as 1938 staged its origi 
nal **Masters of Popular Painting”’ show, 
has just announced the purchase of ten 
canvases by Sunday painters. Added to 
those already in their collection, this 
now gives them world precedence in the 
field. The new pictures, which include 
Bombois’ well known back stage circus 
scene, Peyronnet’s The Ferryman of the 
Moselle, and Bauchant’s Cleopatra’s 
Barge, have been installed in a gallery of 
related works whose focal point is the 
properly famous Rousseau The Sleeping 
Gypsy. This installation will remain on 
view for an indefinite period. 


Success Comes to 
Max Weber 

\ FEW days before Max Weber's 
LX Winter Twilight was awarded first 


prize at the 52nd Annual of the Chicago 
Art Institute (see article on page 11) 








the purchase of this painting by the 
Santa Barbara Museum was announced. 
Ihe picture is one which was selected 
to illustrate ART News’ Contemporary 
Contour on Weber which appeared in 
our February 15, 1941, issue. One of his 
few landscapes, it is painted in his high- 
ly personal key of purple, brown, and 
black. It is Weber’s third museum sale 
this month. The two other paintings 
just acquired are Refugees, which goes 
to the Murdoch Collection of the 
Wichita Art Museum, and Music, now 
the property of the Brooklyn Museum. 
Likewise this vear Weber received the 
lemple Gold Medal, highest award of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
anda $1, prize at the Corcoran Bien 
nial. Gratifying as it may be, this suc 
cess was long in coming, and though 
Weber first showed in America in 1909 
for many years thereafter he was better 
known in Europe than in his country. 


Carnegie Grant for 


Color Slides 


HE American Library for Color 

Slides, founded and directed by the 
artist Tchacbasov, is a centrally organ 
ized collection of artists’ work whose 
valuable function it is to corroborate 
and supplement traveling shows of 
original pictures. Most of the foremost 
museums have already assisted in this 
work, and the “Gallery on the Screen” 
now boasts many valuable items from 
the Museum of Modern Art, 135 works 
from the Whitney Museum, and about 
200 from the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Foundation. In addition to this there 
are selected items from galleries of 
standing plus hundreds of paintings 


made available by individual artists in 
every section of the country. Only re- 
cently were these labors drawn to the 
attention of the Carnegie Corporation. 
Results were immediate and commen- 
surate. The latter organization has ac- 
quired 1,000 color slides and will dis- 
tribute them in sets of forty as gifts 
to twenty-five universities, including 
five in Canada. 


Brazilian Sculpture 


at the Corcoran 


( NE of the main upstairs rooms of the 
Corcoran Gallery is currently de- 
voted to the work of Maria Martins, 
Brazilian sculptress, who shows her 
adeptness in utilizing the rich native 
woods of her country. Mme. Martins 
carves in a simplified manner which re- 
calls the style of Barlach, though there is 
a distinctive emotional undertone to sev- 
eral of the religious pieces. More exuber- 
ance appears in the modeled figures. 
Mme. Martins is well known in Wash- 
ington circles both in her own right and 
as the wife of the Brazilian Ambassador 
to the United States. She will hold a 
New York exhibition before long. 


Paintings Illustrate 
Musical Epochs 


“TYVERYONE talks about the rela- 

tionship between art and music— 
including myself—but this is the first 
time that something is being done about 
it.” So spoke Dr. Frederick Stock as the 
Chicago Institute’s plans for exhibits 
illustrating the epoch of the Symphony 

(Continued on page 33) 
































OUR OWN CHOICE FOR THE CARNEGIE AWARDS 


Here are the four, in our opimon, most distinguished paintings in “Directions in 
American Painting” at Pittsburgh, which we would have nominated for the prizes 
won by the pictures on the opposite page. “Two Figures” (above, left) by Anton 
Refregier, Russian-born and now living in Woodstock, is in pure blue-and-red con 
trasts, beautifully conceived in space and its complicated light values completely 


realized. “‘Martial Memory” (above, right) by Philip Guston of Iowa City, is highly 
imaginative, soundly constructed into the architectural whole that determines its 


stvle, and given its emphasis by a delightful, unhackneved tonality ranging from 
umber to cinnabar. “New York Root Top” (below, left) by George C. Ault, also of 
Woodstock, is influenced by the immaculatist stvle but painted in much more virile, 
substantial tones and with a keen, completely coherent sense of textures. “The Road 
to Glens Falls” (below, right) by Constance C. Richardson of Detroit is a moving, 
poetic landscape in the Romantic tradition, for all that far more sustaining in spatial 
illusion, perspective, and strength than most modern works in the Realist manner 
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CARNEGIE prize-winners: 1st, of $1,000, to Tom L. 
Johnson for ““American Pieta’’ (left); 2nd, of $700, to Harry 
Dix for “San Francisco Gothic” (center); 3rd, of $500, to 
Dean Fausett for ““The Green Mountains” (above). 


Directions, Detours. 
and Destinations 


in U.S. Painting 


arnegie \Neophytes at Pittsburgh 
| Carnegie Neophytes at Pittsburgh 


and Hand Picked Veterans at C hicago 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


HIS was not a chance to pass up. In 
Pittsburgh the Carnegie Annual—this 
vear, for the second time in wartime want 


of the usual International, christened “Di- 
; rections in American Painting,” restricted 


to artists who had never before shown in a 
Carnegie International, selected entirely 
by a four-man jury of artists. In Chicago 
the Art Institute’s 52nd Annual, sub-titled 
“American Art 1941,” assembled wholly by 
invitation, judged for prizes exclusively by 
the staff of the Art Institute. The voung 
and the old, the untried and the tried, the 
self-submitted and the invited, the artist- 
judge and the critic-jwdge—comparisons 
surely enough to insure that the two be 
apprehended as comparative and not indi- 
vidual experiences. Conclusions, I told my- 
self, are what the public demands from the 
critic, and these two exhibitions, the two 
most important annuals in America, are 
going to draw much stronger conclusions 
from one another than anyody could pos- 
sily draw from either alone. ‘The deciding 
factor was that, for the first time in my re- 
collection, they were approximately syn- 
chronous and, with the help of ‘T.W.A.’s 
Douglases and Stratoliners, visible within 
a mere two-day absence from New York. 

Back again, I suddenly realize that in 








those two days I was so preoccupied with 
the pictures that I forgot about compari- 
sons except where they automatically 
cropped up in cases of an artist being rep- 
resented in both exhibitions. Yet scarcely 
more could be said for either Pittsburgh's 
or Chicago’s efforts, providing it is true ex- 





hibitions exist to allow spectators to enjoy 
pictures and not to develop a Weltan- 
schauung. 

‘There are 302 pictures in Pittsburgh (I 
expressed myself months ago on the inev- 
itable aesthetic indigestion any such quan- 
tity is bound to provoke), which should be 
enough to show anyone the way, as adver- 
tised, if he is anxious to find it. My trouble 
was that I looked not so much for a single 
route as for “directions” in the plural. 
What I found was chiefly a one-way street, 
with a few minor detours down soon dis- 
covered dead-ends, in the sense that they 
were fragmentary and without continuity. 
‘The reason, I imagine, must lie in the aver- 
age taste of the four painters—Charles 
Burchfield, Charles Hopkinson, Kenneth 
Hayes Miller, and Millard Sheets—who 
constituted the Jury of Admission, as well 
as in the fact that the present 302 canvases 
were chosen out of a total of 4,812 sub- 
mitted. 

Directions have a meaning only in the 
sense of their destination. If everybody is 
going to very nearly the same place, the 
choice of roads cannot be wide—at the 
most between a by-pass or two, though oc- 
casionally the most adventuresome mem- 
ber of the party will experiment a short 
way down a picturesque street even if it is 
unfamiliar. It happens that I have consid- 
crable admiration for the painting of each 
member of the jury, but upon reflection | 
can see a pretty uniform objective despite 
differences in style, certainly for three of 
them with Mr. Sheets perhaps heading 


JACOBSON: 





” 3rd Hon. Mention. 





“Bread of Affliction,” 4th Hon. Mention. 
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INSTITUTE’S 52ND U. S. ANNUAL 


Max Weber: “Winter Twilight” (top, left), Ada 
S. Garrett Prize of $750; James Lechay: “Pier on 
Sunday” (top, center), Harris Medal and Prize of 
$300; Glen Krause: “Afternoon” (top, right), 
Kohnstamm Prize of $250; Albright: “That 
Which I Should Have Done I Did Not Do” (im 
mediate left), Harris Medal and Prize of S$soo 








independently off to leeward yet always in the outvotable minority. 

Hence the direction that positively manifests itself in Pittsburgh: a 
Middle Way paved with gold-plated concrete, in the abrupt modern 
American codification of Impressionist-Realism that has emanated as 
a style out of sources ranging from Homer, Bellows, Luks, Henri to 
Speicher, Miller, Marsh, with a speedway attached along the Koda- 
chrome Scenic Highway via Lucioni, Grant Wood, Sheeler. That’s as 
near a summing-up as this already fatigued metaphor will stand, but it 
is only fair to add that there have been included generous if isolated 
excursions into abstraction, Surrealism, and Neo-Romanticism. Which 
is a monument to the artistic honesty and liberalism of the jurors, 
though it cannot but make me wonder what just a few of the rejected 
4,710 pictures were heading toward. 

Obviously the prize awards must reflect in particular the taste of 
the jury in general, which is just what they do at the Carnegie—the 
same average trend, the same exceptions for what seem to be regarded 
as timely digressions. More about these later—I mention them now 
only to complete a synopsis to serve along with an equivalent from 
Chicago as a basis for the conclusions that promised themselves at 
the outset. Germane at this instant is the result of the all-jury system 
at Pittsburgh vs. the all-invitation system at Chicago. That will be seen 
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PRIZE WINNERS FROM THE CHICAGO ART 


Maldarelli: ‘‘Barbara’”’ 
Medal and Prize of $500; Siporin: “Respite” (bot- 
fom, 
man 
$100; Malcolm Hackett : “Two Girls at a Table” 
bottom, right), 


immediate right), Logan 


left), Florsheim Prize of $100; Louis Rit- 
“Interior” (bottom, center), Cohn Prize of 


W. M. R. French Medal. 








only by also bearing in mind that the Carnegie show is, self-admittedly, 
“frankly experimental and has as its main object the discovery and 
revelation of new talent in American art.” 

At Chicago, on the other hand, the proclaimed object was “a report 
of what is actually going on in American art in 1941. . . . First, the 
exhibition was to be truly national in scope. Second, it was to show 
each of the several traditions making up the present fabric of Ameri- 
can art...” Here, with every artist and specifically every picture and 
sculpture (222 of the former, 54 of the latter) actually invited upon 
prior inspection, you have apparently logical grounds to expect a com- 
plete unity of taste, since the jury of invitation was not assembled by 
accident but has been working together as the staff of the Art Insti- 
tute’s Department of Painting and Sculpture over a period of years. 

Curiously enough, exactly the opposite is true. No panorama of 
American painting (I will not discuss the sculpture for the moment) 
could be more eclectic and remain in good taste. Granting even the 
arbitrary exclusion from Pittsburgh of Americans who had previously 
shown in an International—which is really no distinction at all, since 
there are a large number of older and even famous artists who hadn't, 
as well as quite a few younger ones who had—the conclusion is not 
advantageous to the jury system. You may well ask how, without it, 
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new talent is going to be found. Certainly that 
is a major problem, but the evidence on the 
basis of so much fresh material at Pittsburgh 
is sufficient to prove, to my mind, that it just 
doesn’t work this way. 

Probably the answer lies within the whole 
new scheme of things, as yet indefinable, that 
is to be the pattern of the arts if society ever 
regulates itself beyond the present mere rhythm 
of chaos. Meanwhile, the Art Institute show 
seems to indicate that the burden of proof lies 
with the museum. It is for the museum to 
hunt out the new talent and to invite it, on the 
basis of a catholic taste and rigorous standards 
for which the museum owes the responsibility. 
The excellent, in the deepest meaning of that 
word, is what we are after in speaking of new 
talent; it will never be found by mass methods. 

The prizes at Chicago are not such accurate 
reflections of the taste in original selection, 
mainly, I think, because of the encumbrances 
that restrict several to local artists and another 
to subject matter. Yet while I find myself in 
unanimous disagreement with every one of the 
awards at Pittsburgh, I am convinced Chicago’s 
first prize is an unquestionable “natural,” and 
three of the eight others honored would be at 
least runners-up in my private choice. Just what 
that signifies I am not certain, except that the 
taste of critics (as which, after all, museum 
curators are trained) is likelier to correspond 
among themselves rather than with that of 
artists. If so, the next question is which of the 
two is better fitted for the leadership of public 
taste. The correct answer will supply another 
conclusion from our comparative exhibits. 

The broader duties of comparison over with, 
we can settle down to business and really talk 
about pictures. Back to our Pennsylvania mut- 
tons—ewe lambs would be better—a few more 
general observations are in order. Beyond the 
main tenor mentioned at the outset, and pos- 
tulating the limitations of the “Directions” as 
I outlined them, what are the characteristics 
that remain as salient impressions of the en- 
tire event? Chiefly surprise—surprise that this 
is what the candidates for new American talent 
(always remembering how they were nom- 
inated ) look like. Is this really the new genera- 
tion of American painters, or even a fractional 
sample of it? Where, in it, is to be found the 
kernel of how I imagine a worldly observer 
would define the basic American national char- 
acteristics—dynamism, speed, progress, the im- 
petus and virility and positive conviction of 
youth? Where is color—even the color of Luks 
and Henri that set them, mayhap violently but 
nonetheless nationally, apart from their con- 
temporaries of other lands? Where, in this land 
of second nature to the cinematic, is the eve 
for the purely visual in contrast to the effort 
to visualize the literary? 

Generalities, yes—and of course there are ex- 
ceptions. Moreover, what is true in Pittsburgh 
is most certainly not true in Chicago—yet our 
concern here is not with the mature but with 
the oncoming group. From the young these 
qualities—to me, essential elements of Ameri- 
can painting—are missing. It has been accepted 





as a philosophical truth that art anticipates the 
natural, social and political development of a 
people—which would seem to prophesy a color- 
less future indeed for our country, its dynamic 
forces exchanged for gentle reveries, its expres- 
sions looking as if they had been nourished on 
tapioca-pudding and malted milk instead of, as 
once, on sirloin steaks and straight Bourbon. (I 
don’t mean to sound like a painter who said a 
while ago that he wanted his pictures in bar- 
rooms, but merely to illustrate a vital point.) 
We can only hope there’s a mistake somewhere. 

Now to particulars. My own choices for the 
Carnegie awards are reproduced and described 
on the frontispiece to this issue. The actual 
awards I can say less about. Tom Loftin John- 
son’s first-prize winner, American Pieta, is big 
in size and in impulse; its execution doesn’t 
touch that scale, though it has handsome pas- 
sages of color which are, however, completely 
drowned out by such banalities as the postery 
little pickaninny en dos in the foreground and 
the goo-goo eyes of the boy at the right. Worse 
yet is the vulgar blasphemy implied in the title. 
I am all for protest against lynching as a social 
occupation, but that He Who is the central 
figure of the Avignon Pieta (from which Mr. 
Johnson the here ) 
should simply give way to a man who has 
probably committed one of the crimes of which 
lynching is most often the uncivilized result, 
is a substitution I can’t quite concede on terms 
of either logic or taste. Harry Dix’s San Fran- 
cisco Gothic seems to have won second prize 
because the painter was self-taught, which is 
meaningless if he has no poetry in his heart 
nor color in his eye; there are at least a half- 
dozen better semi-“primitive,’ semi-immacu- 
latist paintings in the show. Dean Fausett’s 
Green Mountains can best be described in one 
word—sweet. The Fortess Winter Landscape, 
first honorable mention, is the best painting 
among the prize-winners, though the author— 
Vlaminck-influenced but in many ways better 
than Vlaminck—actually has a better picture in 
the Chicago show. Ruth Hoffman’s Intermezzo 
is not without inspiration, but totally without 
conviction; it stands, with its anonymously 
visaged figures, at the head of the Faceless 
School which has a large representation at 
Pittsburgh. Garrett's Toll of the River is genre- 
reportage with a vengeance but not with a 
painterly one; its midget figures look as if they 
had been born in one of those P.M. contests 
for draftsmen-journalists. Mr. Jacobson, author 
of The Bread of Affliction, has looked long and 
lingeringly at the trecento Florentines and Sas- 
setta but, surrounded by the real woes of his 
subject, has forgotten that the affected dialect 
could hardly seem genuine to the modern spec- 
tator. 

Paintings I found noteworthy in Pittsburgh, 
besides the choice on the frontispiece, were the 
following: R. OQ. Preusser’s Tonality, for sur- 
face values; Serra’s Remembrance for good 
painting if slightly muddled Surrealism; Mar- 
tino’s The Blocks for beautiful atmosphere and 
color within a tedious composition; Camp's 


borrowed composition 


(Continued on page 36) 
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GEORGE GROSZ: “Model in the Studio.” 


CHICAGO FAVORITES 


KNATHS: 
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SHEETS: “The First Born.” 


“Store and Gear” 


In the Studio.” 
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<< SELF-CONTAINED, tragic emotion in Rogier van der Weyden’s “Virgin 
and St. John,” ca. 1440 (detail of painting on page 17). Sharp lines, bulky drapery 
painstaking detail, though all extraneous to it, emphatically point up the drama 


rhis and the Van Eyck, prizes of John G. Johnson, are two of the greatest Flemish 
primitives in the world 


The ‘Taste of John G. 
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THE OIL medium was never more completely mastered than by its early prac 
t.tioner, Jan van Eyck, in “St. Francis Receiving the Stigmata” (enlarged detail of 
colorplate, page 22). Here easily comprehended spiritual intensity is achieved through 


the portrayal of the Saint as an ordinary Fleming in a magnificent landscape rather 
than as a mystical ascetic 


ohnson, Collector 


About a Great U. S. Connoisseur Whose 


Vast Collection is to be Seen for the First Time 


BY LEO VAN PUYVELDE 


UROPEANS used to speak with a certain jealous disdain of 

private and museum collections in the United States. They would 
say: “It is easy enough for directors of huge trusts and for rich Ameni- 
can financiers to stay comfortably on their own side of the ocean and 
exchange their dollars—on the Continent—for high-priced works of 
art; but what hybrid collections! How many fakes and imitations have 
crossed the Atlantic at their behest! How many false Rembrandts 
‘experts’ have counted in American collections!” 

All this is legend, but easily accounted for in the mass purchases— 
not always too discriminating—made by the first American collectors 
who wanted to bring back souvenirs from Europe. Like all legends, it 
died hard. But the European who has had contact with private collec- 
tions and museums in this country has learned to appreciate the taste 
with which the best of its agglomerations were selected, and has 
spread abroad a better knowledge of the objects amassed in America. 


in Entirety in New Galleries Opening in Philadelphia 


What patron princes once did for Europe, industrial and commer- 
cial magnates have done for the United States. They have done it 
equally well. With vast financial resources at their disposal, they 
acquired on a broad scale. They often made mistakes—that is only 
human. But their taste improved. Their good intentions were not 
thwarted by the prejudices of art commissions and by administrative 
red tape. And since their enthusiasm was based on a genuine desire 
to enhance their cities, their states, their country, such collections 
became a match for those of the royal and princely courts of Europe. 

After that first frantic buying of anything that merely interested 
them, the time came when the personality of American collectors 
began to be reflected in their choice of art. I think it can be said with 
justice that John G. Johnson was the American collector whose per- 
sonality is most tellingly expressed in the objects he purchased. You 
can reconstruct that personality by examining this magnificent col- 
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Cross-section of the Johnson Collection: Italian. Spanish, and French 


THE MANY FACES of Early Renaissance painting in Italy in Mr. Johnson's choice: (1) primitive simplicity in “St. Francis and Devotee,” Saleono di Coppo, Pistoia, ca 
1275; (2) Florentine quattrocento formality, sweetness, in “Nativity” by Master of the Castello Nativity; (3) Crivelli’s stark and sculptural “Pieta,”” ca 


3 1470; (4) psycho 
logical portraiture in Antonello da Messina’s “Bust of a Young Man,” ca. 1470 


ITALIAN concepts of the sacred and profane embraced by the Collection: (1) Botticelli’s “Noli me Tangere, 
fully in space; (2) Tiepolo’s ““Venus and Vulcan,” expressive of late Baroque diagonal design, 1765-66. 


UNKNOWN AND CELEBRATED masters of Spanish realism: (1) Italianate primitive “Mater Dolorosa” by Pedro Espalargucs, ca. 1490; (2) mid-XVI century richness 
in “Margaretta, Duchess of Parma,” ca. 1550, by Antonis Mor, internationalist working in Spain; (3) late XVI century Venetianism in Greco's “Portrait of a Lady’; (4) 
XVII century breadth in anonymous “Countess Ruffo Bonneval de la Fard.” 


FRENCH LANDSCAPE in a wide sweep from the Classical to the Neo-Impressionist was of early interest to this collector: (1) Poussin’s restrained “Baptism of Christ,” 
ca. 1650; (2) Corot’s quietly Romantic “Ville d’Avray,” ca. 1845; (3) Manet’s assertive, pre-Impressionist “Alabama and Kearsarge,” ca. 1864; (4) Pissarro’s atmospheric, 
Pointillist ““River—Early Morning,” 1888. 
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Painters of the Northern Continent, England, and America 


FLANDERS, Primitive and Baroque: spiritual embodyment of the tragic in Rogier van der Weyden’s “Christ on the Cross with the Virgin and St. John,” ca. 1440; 
2) slightly later, Van der Goes’ intimate “Virgin and Child”; (3) Bruges courtliness in “St. Catherine” by the Master of the Lucia Legend, ca. 1490; (4) Rubens’ Baroque 
“Crucifixion,” 1610-12. 


NORTHERN PORTRAITS: (1) Gossart’s shadowy realism in “A Merchant,” TWO TRENDS in XVI century Dutch: (1) Rembrandt's late mystical lighting and emo- 
showing Italian influence in early XVI century Flanders; (2) German crispness tional conviction in “Head of Christ,” ca. 1656; (2) rollicking, chiaroscuro ““Gay Cavaliers” 
in Wolf Huber’s “Margaret Hundertpfundin,” 1526. by Hals’ follower, Judith Leyster. 


MANY ASPECTS of landscape in the Lowlands are here: (1) embracing design and minute observation, Pieter Bruegel’s “Unfaithful Shepherd,” 1556-69; (2) Rubens’ 
sumptuous and extended Baroque mythological “Landscape with Philemon and Baucis,” ca. 1635; (3) Adriaen van de Velde’s spacious and faithful XVII century “W inter Scene.” 


= 


2s “~~ “SP 
MODERN ANGLO-SAXON LANDSCAPES in a catholic collection: influential early XIX century English canvases are (1) “View of the Beach” by Bonington who im- 
prisoned light and (2) “Dell, Helningham Park” by the naturalistic colorist, John Constable; (3) ““Winter Coast,” 1890, by Winslow Homer whose trenchant work was 
purchased by his U. S. contemporary, ]. G. Johnson. 
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THE ALLEGRO touch of facile Flemish masters late in the fifteenth century: details of (left) “St. Catherine” by the Master of St. Lucia Legend and (right) Van der Goes’ 
“Virgin and Child” (both reproduced on page 17), slighter and more gracile than Van Eyck and Rogier 


lection bequeathed to the city of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Johnson was un 
doubtedly a man whose tastes were 
exceptionally refined and sensitive for 
his period. He leaned toward Italian 
and Flemish primitives at a time 
when the primitives were far from 
being in fashion. And his final selec 
tions were made with discernment. 

Why was Mr. Johnson so strongly 
drawn to primitives? Looking at 
them he must have experienced what 
our generation has discovered: amaze- 
ment at their careful workmanship, 
delight in their deep spiritual con 
tent. Let us examine the matter more 
closely. 

In the first place, primitives please 
us for their technical proficiency. Be- 
fore a painting the intelligent, aes- 
thetically sensitive man is aware of 
the attraction exercised by any pre- 
cious object. Just as you might ad- 
mire a Chinese vase or an Oriental 
tapestry, you begin by admiring an 
Italian or a Flemish primitive for its 
surface qualities. In its pattern and 
color you find an arrangement which 
pleases your eye. You enjoy following 
the combination of rhythms, the rich- 
ness of the tones, the harmony of the 
nuances. You are impressed by the 
artist’s craftsmanship. 

These technical qualities, which 
make the joy of connoisseurs, were 
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WRITHING agony against a sunset sky was Rubens’ passionate Baroque 
concept of the “Crucifixion” (detail of painting illustrated on page 17). 


used differently by Italian and Flem 
ish artists. The fifteenth century 
Italians worked in a world where 
civilization was already relatively 
sophisticated. What concerned them 
most was rhythmic line, ample 
form, elegant pose, a synthetic bal 
ance of masses. What bothered them 
least was color and how to use it; 
these artists continued to paint with 
glue until the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and their pictures are often 
cold and dry in appearance. 

This can be seen at leisure in the 
Johnson Collection which was based 
not upon the great known names, 
but upon the appeal of each individ- 
ual picture. Rhythmic line one finds 
equally in the silhouette of Pietro 
Lorenzetti's Madonna and in the 
contraposto and multiple gestures of 
the Madonna by Lorenzo Lotto. 
Concern for ample form is evidenced 
in the Magdalen by Luca Signorelli. 
Preoccupation with elegant gesture is 
as well expressed in the Mystical 
Marriage of St. Catherine by Jacopo 
di Cione as in portraits by Pontormo 
and Ridolfo Ghirlandajo. Attention 
to rich, balanced composition is well 
demonstrated in every one of the 
Italian primitives of the Johnson Col- 
lection. 

It was otherwise with their Flemish 
contemporaries. In the fifteenth cen- 





tury they thought of themselves as artisans—of a class with weavers 
and cabinet-makers. For some time past trade organizations had 
required a strict apprenticeship, and the heads of these organizations 
exacted careful workmanship. Thus among the artisan-painters was 
developed a real sense of responsibility and a desire to turn out work 
executed with the utmost perfection. Flemish masters worked slowly, 
patiently, and with great fervor. 

‘The results achieved were more or less explained during the mid- 
sixteenth century by the Italian Vasari. But poorly explained. He 
thought he could account for the rich appearance of old Flemish 
paintings by the use of the oil medium which they had invented. 
This was reiterated at the end of the century by a Fleming, Carel van 


the whites and the yolk. This enabled them to turn out a clean 
painting. It also gave the rich enamel-like appearance which we admire. 

I will not cite examples. Nearly all the Flemish primitives in the 
Johnson Collection vie for mention in this respect. Certainly there 
are degrees of perfection and some masters were more adroit than 
others. Notable were Jan van Eyck, Hugo van der Goes, Gerard David, 
Ouentin Massys. 

It is easy enough to understand how strongly an American of Mr. 
Johnson’s generation was attracted by the soigné work of the primi- 
tives. But was a man of his caliber attracted exclusively by their surface 
qualities? Did he stop there? Did he not penetrate these works of art 
till he arrived at their spiritual core? No one who examines the remark- 


“ONE of the most heartfelt treatments of this theme” Bernhard Berenson called Crivelli’s “‘Pieta’’ (detail above; reproduced in full page 17). The combination of carefully 
defined form and elaborate ornamentation developed by this unique Venetian master did not overshadow his tremendous emotional power. 


Mander. Nothing is more stubborn than written tradition: today’s 
cognoscenti continue to repeat it. But the facts are something else 
again. ‘Ihe truth is that oil painting had been known for a long time 
and that the Flemish employed it frequently in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but for murals. The truth is that Flemish painters of the fifteenth 
century started by preparing their panels very carefully, smearing them 
with a mixed coat of chalk and glue. Such a base produced a smooth 
surface and rendered colors transparent by reflection of light. The 
truth is that the artists used paints of the best quality, and that they 
mixed their powdered colors not with glue but with egg, using both 


able individual choices which John G. Johnson made can doubt this. 

Spiritual content realized through expressive form—this is the 
second quality which must have fascinated this distinguished and 
highly cultivated American. It is here that lies the spiritual radio- 
activity,—still powerful after all these centuries—produced by these 
wooden panels covered by a layer of color. This, if you stop to think 
of it, is something amazing. It’s almost a miracle. It is not a miracle, 
however, because it is a product of natural elements. 

Let us not make the mistake of saying that this radioactivity is a 
manifestation of beauty. Too often this word is used as the key to all 
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BREATHING the atmosphere of newly rediscovered Classicism about 1500, the Venetian Cima da Conegliano’s ‘‘Silenus,” 


~. 


beguiling in rhythm, limpid in tone, reflects 


important developments in the secular culture ot the period—developments generally neglected in Mr. Johnson’ s day by American collectors of early Italian painting. 


aesthetic analysis. I enjoy, as you do, what is called a “beautiful” 
landscape. I admire its charm or its grandeur, and above all, its light. 
I admit that it can affect my mood. All the same, I have an aversion to 
sightseeing. 

What I feel before an actual work of art is entirely different. My 
whole being is overjoyed at contact with a living, feeling person. It is 
no longer merely one of my senses which is pleased. It isn’t only my 
intelligence which is stimulated and which tries to explain what it 
observes. ‘The best in me is active; so are my imagination and my per- 
ception. 

Do not think that the art of the primitives is spiritual merely 
because it often treats religious subjects. The subject has nothing to 
do with it. What matters in art is how the subject is conceived and 
the manner in which it is given plastic form. The art of the primitives 
is spiritual because, more than any othe 
reality. 

It is easy to test this in front of paintings by the Italian primitives. 
To this end I select, in the Johnson Collection, a painting which bears 
no great name, the Nativity by the Master of the Castello Nativity 
(page 16). Such repose, such silence, such breathless, mysterious 
suspense reigns in this picture that if we look at it with complete 
absorption we sense the infinite. This is the domain of poetry, the 
domain of the spirit. 

Try it before Fra Angelico’s St. Francis in Ecstasy, and note that 
the purely aesthetic enjoyment can well exist without religious emo- 


r, it raises us above everyday 
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tions. Here, in the Johnson Collection, are four predella panels by 
Sandro Botticelli (page 16). Look at them long and well. The subjects 
represented need not distract you. You will soon experience all the 
desolation of these wide, echoing empty spaces around the small scat- 


tered figures. And again, in quite another way, the rhythmic movement 
of the young fauns in a Bacchanale by Cima da Conegliano (repro- 
duced on this page) carries you into the magic world of L’ Apres-midi 
d'un faune with its pure air and limpid light. 

Have the Flemish primitives this spiritual power? Indeed they have 
as much, but in their own way. “How?,” you ask; and what about the 
realism you find in so many of their works? Here again, let us under- 
stand terms whose exact meaning is so often lost or mistaken. The 
true realism of the Flemings is not bound up with the extreme tech- 
nical dexterity by which these artists can give us in a picture the 
illusion of seeing the objects of actual life. I say illusion, because the 
artists do not represent things precisely as they are. They represent 
them as perceived by their retina, transformed in the atmosphere of 
air penetrated by light, and as they must appear on the picture plane. 
Not even the most adroit and the most learned of the Flemish 
painters, Jan van Eyck, could paint things as they actually are. He 
changed them. A century before Leonardo da Vinci, he understood 
what the latter affirmed in his fortieth note on art. There Leonardo 
describes the dullard who copies directly from nature. Nevertheless, in 
his studies and drawings Leonardo is a true realist. But he understood 
that in the art of painting one must not (Continued on page 36) 





ROMANTIC fantasy in Siena, ca. 1450: Giovanni di Paolo’s “Shipwreck—Miracle with advanced anatomical delineation appeals to the Surrealists of today. The picture, 
of St. Nicholas of Bari,” a sophisticated and haunting interpretation of the earlier included in the Museum of Modern Art's exhibition of Fantastic Art in 1936 reveals 


Sienese manner. Not only the imaginative byplay, but the superbly knit design how far advanced was the taste of Mr. Johnson who bought it when eighteenth 
of this master who combines the archaic gold backgrounds of the hieratic primitives century English portraits were in American vogue. 











“Ecstasy in terms of reality,” this small painting 
(measuring 5 by 5 3/4 inches and here reproduced 
in actual size) encompasses all of the richness of 
painting and quiet profundity of emotion at the com 
mand of one of the great founders of the Flemish 
fifteenth century school. A slightly larger replica, also 
an autograph work of the master, is in the Turin 
Gallery. The mountainous landscape, with its scrupu- 





JEWEL OF THE JOHNSON COLLECTION: JAN VAN EYCK’S “ST. FRANCIS RECEIVING THE STIGMATA” 


lous attention to detail, assumes its proper place in the 
picture and is depicted with that aérial perspective 
which diminishes the value of the tones as the object 
recedes in the distance. The view itself, together with 
the habit of the monks, may have been inspired by 
Van Eyck’s trip to Portugal and Spain in 1428. (An 
enlarged macrophotographic detail appears on page 
15 of this issue.) 


— 


BY A “WILD BEAST” IN CAPTIVITY: RAOUL DUFY’S “LANDSCAPE,” 1939 


Raoul Dufy appears twice in this issue, first in his early days of 1906 as a member 
of the Fauve group, and again, on page 25 as one of the great masters still in “‘cap- 
tivity’ in Europe. This picture, of recent date, while infinitely more sophisticated 
and abbreviated in touch than his early canvases, retains the lessons of the 1902-1908 
period: in its flat composition and its use of pure color it is even more “Fauve” than 


his Fauve works. The photograph on page 25 reveals the interesting and seldom 
mentioned fact that the artist is left handed, a condition which accounts. for the 
curious strokes beginning at the right and going to the left which mark his work, 
and give it some of that unique, decorative individuality which has given rise to a 
wide school of imitators. 








ARTISTS 
IN EXILE 


N OUR last issue we showed vou the 
i results of America’s first tide of artistic 
immugration—work by foreign painters long 
enough in this country to influence, and be 
counter-influenced by, our ideas, our appeat 
ance, our way of life. Europe's most recent 
tidal wave now bears a new batch to these 
shores. All have international reputations, 
many are responsible for entire trends in 
modern art. How will they make out here? 
Will each be able to follow his own line on 
strange soil? Can these artists in exile be 


come Americans or must we learn to see 
Photo: Fred Hamilton Photo: Lipnitzki 


LIPSCHITZ, who arrived the end of last June, is now through European eves to understand them? CAN CHAGALL’S fairvtale world flourish among sky 
installed in a Washington Square studio working up scrapers? No one has seen his latest products since his 
to a big show Buchholz will give him in February. His arrival in the U. S. four months ago, though a big show 


involved, abstract sculpture may puzzle America coming soon to Matisse will cover past phases 


‘ ‘ 
NEW YORK bewildered Kisling on his arrival last February but now he has found 
as many flowers and women to paint as he ever did in Paris, and that, he feels, is all 


an artist needs to work in any environment. Above he is snapped in studio with model 
and two of his well-dressed figure-pieces. 


Photo: Roseman 

MOST of Zadkine’s heroic-sized figures had to be abandoned when he fled Paris last 
June, but he is now hard at work with a big all-sculpture show in view. His gouaches 
and the terracottas, which resemble drawings carried into three dimensions, scored a 
big success at Wildenstein’s last month. 


Photo: Time, Ine. 


MASSON, who came to this country last May, is 
highly stimulated by America whose profuseness and 
vitality parallels the teeming creatures of his Surreal, 
fantastic compositions. 


THOROUGH extrovert is Léger who has set up an 
art school, held a one man show, exhibited the giant 
canvas seen in background at the Museum of Modern 
Art upon arrival last winter. 


A DYNAMO of energy is Ozenfant who in little over 
a year has found time to paint, teach, write, dissert on 
the Purist principles he once applied to inert, now to 
organic, form. 












MAILLOL is still at Banyuls 
in the South of France where 
he has lived long and quietly. 


1S 
iM 
« 
| 
Photo: Steichen, courtesy Condé Nast 
SEGONZAC is in St. Tropez 
completing his latest series of 
etchings tor the “Georgics. 
; last 
ches 
ed a 


DUFY has been ill, is in Un- 
| occupied France painting in 
watercolor, designing tapestries. 





ARTISTS IN 
CAPTIVITY 











RANCE’S modern §art, 
pean denounced as a_ publicity 
stunt, todays proceeds in utmost silence. 
‘There have been stories of artists in in- 
ternment camps, of others left strictly 
alone, of work 


many deg 


pronounced _ purge- 
worthy, or as having earned the Totali- 
tarian nod of approval. But today the 
spotlight is no desirable place and be- 
yond publishing the whereabouts of the 
personalities on this page—all of them 
within what have indeed become the 
“confines” of Europe—it would be ren- 
dering a disservice to call too much at- 
tention to their doings. 

Who buys these men’s art today? It is 
said that the invaders in Paris have set 
fixed price categories and that whereas 
Derain and Vlaminck are in the top 
bracket, Picasso and Braque are in the 
lowest. Nevertheless there is a rumor 
of Germans purchasing the same paint- 
ings at higher bootleg prices and of the 
recent sale at the Hétel Drouot of a 
Picasso for 40,000 francs, the buyer none 
other than Henkell, 
Ribbentrop. 


father-in-law of 


If it takes courage to emigrate it 
wants fortitude to stay behind. At 
least two artists have been 
seriously ill. ‘The majority are no longer 
young, and for the eighty-year-old Mail- 
lol and seventy-odd Dufy food and liv- 
ing conditions must be a serious mat- 
ter. We know that stocks of oil 
pigments are rapidly vanishing and that 
many artists have had to turn to etching, 
or sculpture, or other mediums. Will 
this group eventually follow their col- 
leagues shown on the opposite page in 
the exodus to America? Or will they 
stay and create the new art of Europe? 


of these 











MIRO AND MATISSE in the piping times of peace. The 
former is now in Mallorca where he has made some ex- 
perimental “‘collages,’ the latter on the French Riviera. 


DESPIAU has been seriously ill and went south for a 
time. Now he is back in Paris and at work again. He 
lives quietly and they leave him alone. 





ROUAULT, born as if by presentiment during the 
1870 Siege of Paris, fled with the first exodus, then 
came back to stick out his city’s second invasion. 





BRAQUE is in Paris working at still-lifes which 
are said to be his best to date and which at least 
one French dealer is buying. 























a ‘Pitt LURCAT tried unsuccessfully to get to America last year 
over PICASSO, sculpting ™ Paris, but gave up the idea. Till lately he was designing tapes- 
rt on seen here with Pierre Matisse, tries for the Aubusson factory. 
»w to author of photos on this page. 
































BLAKE’S BUNYAN: A 
REDISCOVERY 


The Long-Lost “Pilgrim s 
Progress Illustrations Plead the 


Cause of England s Homeless Children 


| oe before the Nazi bombing of England began in September 1940, 
a Royal Air Force surgeon in the search for information was thumbing 
the books in the Marquis of Crewe’s London library one day. ‘That day was 
golden for art connoisseurs. In between the covers of a portfolio labeled 
The Pilgrim's Progress were discovered twenty-nine watercolors by William 
Blake. Here it must be admitted that the surgeon was none other than 
Geoftrey Keynes, one of the leading authorities on Blake. He persuaded 
the eighty-year-old Marquis, who, having sold most of his rare Blakiana 
back in 1903 must have overlooked the Bunyan illustrations, to send the 
watercolors to America for safe-keeping, and here they are at Knoedler’s 
being shown for the benefit of the Refugees of England, Inc. 

Product of Blake's last years, these drawings have less of the fire we asso- 
ciate with the great English poet-painter. Yet, as Foster Damon, the out 
standing American Blake expert, indicates in the catalogue introduction, 
Blake, ever an exact illustrator, knew his Bunyan perfectly and took few 
liberties with textual interpretation save such with which Bunyan would 
have been in accord. ‘The roly-poly, curly-maned, short-coupled lion that 
frequently appears is the guardian of Innocence—Blake’s version of the 
guardian angel. ‘To Blake Gothic architecture means true Chnistianity; 
while the Neo-Classical dome means false mundanity. But these water- 
colors, among which Christian Reading in his Book, The Man in the Iron 
Cage, and John Bunyan Dreams a Dream, are wonderful examples of the 
poet’s power, are still recognizably Blakian. Apart from the characteristic 
draperies which never shroud the body but almost the better express it, 
the familiar angel-fish faces on the men point to the fact that we are in 
the presence of the greatest zealot in British graphic art. 








LENT BY THE MARQUIS OF CREWE TO M. KNOEDLER & COMPANY 


WHILE the plain, forceful prose of a great preacher offered Blake none of the 
fanciful metaphors he delighted to describe, the ‘Pilgrim's Progress’’ illustra 
tions stand as one of his great last works. ““Christian Reading in his Book,” 
which shows the despairing perplexity of Bunyan’s “man cloathed with rags,” 
is an endorsement of the spiritual ideas of his great predecessor. 


OUT of Bunyan’s narrow world of labor 
and effort, trial and punishment, Blake 
has seized upon the dramatic moments. 
“The Man in the Iron Cage,” with its 
geometric sword-like motifs, its strong 
blacks and whites, shows the imagina- 
tive and poetic power of the author of 
“Night Thoughts.” 
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ie E.N'TERING the vital field of art education for the 
young, the Metropolitan proves its awareness of the 
problems of the day. At the right is shown a typical scene 
from the new Junior Museum where five rooms on the 
southwest corner adjacent to the Park entrance have been 
converted into a center for activities of the very young. 
hese are the children you might find on any New York 
street corner but today they are inspecting the exhibit 
entitled “A Colonial Newspaper” and the mural pertain- 
ing to the theme which one of them has painted. Exhibi 
tions will be changed frequently. A library forms an im- 
portant unit of the Junior Museum as does a lunchroom 
where box meals may be eaten and light refreshments are 
provided. The special staff who devise the grist for these 
young minds to work with expect to offer movies and in- 
structive entertainment, will encourage hobby clubs and 
special programs for school groups. 
















































































LTHOUGH first stirrings of reorganization in 
the painting galleries of New York’s mu- 


seum-colossus go back four years, only lately the 
final changes appeared. Results are highly satisfac- 
tory. Of yesteryear is the double- and even triple- 
decker hanging. The paintings themselves appear 
to flourish like newly set out plants while a chron- 
ological sequence is maintained not only among 
them but between the galleries themselves. After 
rigorous winnowing for quality, gone with the 
chaff are all but superlative examples. Glass ceil- 
ings filter steady daylight and its equivalent for 
night openings. But the main change is the wall 
color, each school now hanging against a compli- 
mentary shade, the Spanish Gallery, reproduced 
left, being painted a muted tone of rose. 





OW the drawingroom of a prominent New 

York Dutch family actually looked during 
the eventful first years of our country’s existence 
may now be seen in the Metropolitan’s most im- 
portant installation since the original opening of 
the American Wing. This Verplanck Room, in- 
habited during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century by Samuel and Judith Verplanck and pre- 
sented by direct descendants, is composed from 
furnishings of the old family house that once 
stood at Number 3 Wall Street. Here Samuel 
Verplanck entertained Lord Howe and received 
as a gift from the latter Angelica Kauffmann’s 
Venus and Eros and the Paris porcelain teaset 
shown on a low table. Now as then Copley’s por- 
trait of the head of the family holds the central 
place. Furniture is apparently the work of a single 
Manhattan cabinet-maker and is along rich and 
traditionally Dutch lines. The large gilded mir- 
ror is in the Chippendale style. 


































Ceramic Fest in 
Syracuse 


The Tenth Potters’ 
{nnual Predicts the Shape of 


{mericas Future Arts and Crafts 


O ARTISTS scattered over the entire Western Hemisphere 
Syracuse spells ceramics. Now in its tenth year, the 1941 Fall 
Annual, originally planned to be an international jubilee, takes in 
work from Canada to the Chile tip of South America. The Latin- 
American section, purchased for the exhibition by Mr. ‘Thomas J. 
Watson but not complete at the time of this writing, will be the 
subject of another article when the show comes to New York in 
December. Of U. S. contributions—three typical ones are shown 
here—Henry Varnum Poor, member of the jury and himself a dis- 
tinguished ceramist, states: “Arts and crafts shows have been com- 
pletely painful to me on the few occasions I have conscientiously 
visited them. ‘To my surprise this Syracuse show has been a pleas- 
ure.” But the Tenth Annual represents more than just an attrac- 
tive ceramic show. With European products out of the picture, it 
is to just such events as this that American manufacturers must 
look for the practical design of the future. 
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SYRACUSE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


WHEN it comes to ceramics the public evidently likes and expects a whimsical or 
facetious note. Every vear there are dozens of funny little animals on the order of 
Lyman Carpenter's “Mother and Kid” in yellow matt glaze which won for him the 
$50 Katherine Q. Payne Memorial Award (above 


AS ONE of the 1941 judges, that relentless prize-winner Waylande Gregory was out 
of the running this year. Gregory's “Head of a Woman,” lusciously shaped and directly 
executed out of tinted terracotta, is the typical decorative piece which finds its way into 
the modern apartment (left). 


I'YPICAL of their thin hand-thrown pottery is the $100 prize-winning group sent in by 
Gertrud and Otto Natzler of Los Angeles. Here honest form is preferred to tricky effects 
The plate has a white-brown glaze, the flower container a chartreuse velvet finish, the 
bow! a subtle patina (below). 
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“ 4 CERTAIN little split in my eye 


was not there. It was gone.” 
George Grosz so explains the disappear 
ance of caricature from his work. But if 
you looked at the career of this greatest 
of modern Germans at the Museuin of 
Modern Art’s retrospective, and at the 
flashing watercolors and drawings of the 
past ten years at the Associated Ameri 
can Artists, you will have seen evidence 
that the essential crusading spirit is still 
there. Dr. Alexander Dorner indicated 
this in his Contour of Grosz in the 
\pril 15 ART News, and the present 
shows serve to illustrate what has already 
been published in these pages. 
he means of expression have 
changed several times, and the spirit— 
humanitarian because it hits so hard and 
consistently at what is bad in so many 
humans—has had periods of hibernation 
while new techniques were developed. 
The spirit first knocks against World 
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ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 


GEORGE GROSZ: “The Good Will 


War I and the Junkers and Prussian 
militarists upon whom the blame was 
hung. Pen and ink served, and well; but 
at the same time Grosz experimented 
with oils, and made Futurist and Cu 
bist pictures. During the early twen 


THE PASSING SHOWS 


GROSZ IN RETROSPECT: A 


SPIRAL EVOLUTIONIST 


ties pen and ink still showed up sloth 
and corruption, and color, when it ap 
peared, merely filled in the outlines. 
About 1925 and later come calm oils 
in the ‘““New Realism” manner, and in 
watercolor the ink outlines are substi 
tuted by brushwork. Then he took a 
poke at gluttony, at sensual butchers, 
at the Jazz Age, and gave a chuckle 
over the artists and models situation. 
Anti-Nazi thrusts came as early as 1931, 
and still are going strong. But many 
changes resulted from his emigration 
to the United States whose way of life 
he has eagerly embraced. His painting 
became freer and looser, and his subject 
matter divided between affectionate 
portrayals of New York’s skyline and 
comments on the city’s wealthier class. 
Next, the Spanish War, then objective 
nudes, textural studies, and Cape Cod 
scenes appeared as the result of a cathar 
sis intended to clarify his style and ren 





Ambassador,” watercolor, 1936. 


der it increasingly intelligible. But forty 
eight year old Grosz hasn’t thus entered 
a soft “old age’’ period: there will prob 
ably again be a synthesis between the 
bitter commentator and the great paint 
er that he is D. B. 


WEATHER REPORT IN WATERCOLOR: BURCHFIELD 


| OW important a_ piece of paper 
covered with transparent washes 
can become when Charles Burchfield 
has had his way with it! He can handle 
oils, too, but somehow, they don’t seem 
to suit him as well, you feel that the 
relationship between artist and picture 
is more platonic. Only watercolors are 
in the current show at Rehn’s, and they 
won't let any of his many admirers 
down. 

Burchfield loves the weather, and you 
can sense this in papers which not only 


give a clear clean outline to things, but 
set the hour by capturing the light. So, 
in The Edge of Town, for example, the 
haze, only slightly rosy, assures you that 
it is about five o'clock on a winter’s after 


noon, and Barn at Sunset doesn’t leave 
vou much in doubt either—it is too wan 
for sunrise. Burchfield prefers grey days 
when there is no glare to neutralize lo 
cal colors. If the sun is shining, they let 
him sleep, but if it is grey, his children 
wake him up early, and he goes right 
out and gets to work. Late Afternoon in 
the Hills seems to have been a product 
of such a day—there is sun in it, but 
everything is sharp and definite, the way 
sun makes things look after rain. The 
familar manner is seen in the handker 
chief-weather Old Houses in Winter re 
cently purchased by the Sheldon Swope 
Art Gallery at ‘Terre Haute, Indiana, but 
a newer style, looser and unoutlined, ap 
pears in Dandelions D. B. 








DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 
EUGENE BOUDIN: “Sur la Plage,” 1869. 





EUGENE BOUDIN, POET OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL 


ONFLEUR, stamping - ground of 

the greatest landscape painters of 
the last century and a half, from Bon 
ington, Corot, Monet, and Whistler to 
Dufy and Marquet, was the birthplace 
of the until recently most unappreciated 
of them all. Eugéne Boudin, had it not 
been for the efforts of an American vice 
consul at Honflueur and also of various 
agencies such as the Durand-Ruel Gal 
leries which are now showing a bal 
anced-diet show of his career, might 
have had a harder time. The apprecia- 
tion of him in America is mostly pos 
thumous. The Chicago Art Institute’s 
show of Boudin came only in 1935 and 
Ruth Benjamin's biography only in °37. 
He had fallen between the two stools 
of Corot and of Monet, too vague for 
the one and too precisely gentle for the 
other. Yet within his range, which is 
that of a correct minor poet brimful of 
charm and atmosphere, Boudin is a king 
of landscapists. The Channel mists suit 
ed him, as they suited Bonington, bet 
ter than the South, and although he 
painted Antibes well, as the 1893 canvas 
at Durand-Ruel shows, it was the site 


FAIRYTALES OF A U.S. 
[' YOU can walk out of the Lebduska 

show at Contemporary Arts without 
a case of itching fingers, you are strong 
er willed than we are. This Bohemian 
American primitive has made quite a 
name for himself during the past six 
years and has grown along with that name. 





REHN GALLERY 
CHARLES BURCHFIELD: “The Market at Christmas Time,” 


rather than the artist that there tri 
umphed. 

Of Boudin’s early period, the 1860s, 
I had liefer speak. That was when he 
was down at the beach ( usually the sands 
of Trouville) painting at a remove the 
notables of the Second Empire—Prin- 
cess Metternich, the Marquise de Gali- 
fet, the Countess Pourtalés—as the grey 
sea-mist changed the gaudier tones of 
their costume to one more or less inde 
terminate but suggestive hue, while his 
home thoughts were really of his sick 
wife. These marvelous little conversa 
zioni or fétes sableuses, of which Sur La 
Plage of 1869 is deliciously reminiscent 
of Emma Ciardi, have the atmosphere 
of quiet distinction inescapable in any 
Boudin, for his work, more than that of 
most painters, is remarkably even in 
quality. He had the compositional re- 
serve of an Englishman like Sisley, but 
his draftsmanship fluttered with the 
true Gallic vibrancy, so that even in his 
calmest pictures — like the Villerville 
ones (which may have influenced our 
own Homer Martin)—there is a win 
ning undertone of spontaneity. J. w. L. 


“PRIMITIVE”: LEBDUSKA 


For generations his family had been 
workers in stained glass, and a knowl 
edge of color from this medium was his 
only art training. He uses it well, makes 
it shine, and his sapphire and ruby trees, 
his aquamarine and topaz horses, are 
gems in more than one sense. A slighter 


watercolor. 








































































CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


LAW RENCE LEBDUSKA: “Darters.’ 


Rousseau, more restful, and without the 
Frenchman’s emotional intensity, Leb 
duska paints flatly and takes you into 
jungles where his fancy seems to run 
amok but is actually controlled by a 
strict sense of design. He now gives more 
attention to the human figure—not only 
to the beauties who luxuriate in an em 
erald garden of a million flowers, but 
to peasant families executed with the 
angularity and the clear tones used by 
primitives centuries ago. The large can 
vases would be easy and fascinating to 
live with as a Persian rug, and the small 
ones could decorate the room of a for 
tunate child D. B 


CHILDREN 


“{NROWING ART” is what the 

¥Y Whitney Museum called its ex 
hibition of work done in the children’s 
classes at the Little Red School House 
under the supervison of Augustus Peck. 
Without tuition fees or charges for ma 
terials youngsters between ten and fif 
teen have been enjoying the privilege of 
this training for several years. The re 
sults are indeed little short of amazing. 
The simplicity, directness, wit, and gift 
for pattern are particularly remarkable 
since the choice of subject is always the 
child’s own. Mostly the pictures are 
fragmentary visions of everyday objects, 
and it is instructive to see how little is 
needed to make them function.  . B. 


CHICAGO ARTISTS 
HICAGO is not California, and to 
think that the Chicago school of 
painters will shape up better than the 
school of the Far West is merely de 
lusive. Strictly speaking, there is no 
“school,” in the sense of one or two 
dominant influences, in Chicago. This 
is a healthy foundation on which to 
build, but we are sorry that, to judge 
from its second New York showing at 
the Riverside Museum, the Chicago So- 
ciety of Artists, by and large, seems ama- 
teur, or at least inchoate. Stridency of 
color uncondoned by reserves of modi 
fying hue, cumbersomeness of execu- 
tion mark too many of the entries. 
Among the 289, however, there are 
some better things and to these it is 
pleasant to refer: the Wood Ducks of 
Frances Badger, the Willows of Ethel 
Crouch Brown, Wisconsin Fishing Port 
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ind Buffalo Grove by F. L. Hotz, Wil 
lard Johnson's Primitive Country, Not 
man MacLeish’s Princeton, Illinois 
Harry Mintz’s A Chicago Building, 
Verne Mullen’s New Mexican Land 
scape, Frank Perri’s Santa Vera Cruz 


ind Remahl’s Drifting Ice rw. 


RUSSELL COWLES 


| OUDER color schemes mark the 
4 new works by Russell Cowles. His 
show at the Kraushaar Galleries features 
some unusually large canvases, two still 
lifes, September Rain and Game Birds, 
dominating the rest in beauty. These 
two are finely decorative and there is 
1 formalized waterfall with such ex 


tremely rhythmic rocks that vou feel as 


though you could almost hear some 





KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 
RUSSELL COWLES: “Waterfall.” 


thing—as you should with a waterfall 
Yet we should say that it is in the 
smaller pictures, Strawberries, Poppies, 
and White Hyacinths, which are en 
cumbered with no world-shattering com 
positions, that the artist is most charm 
ing and most himself. * - * 


AARON BOHROD 
MHA 


Aaron Bohrod, is supplementing 
New Yorkers’ knowledge of his gouaches 
by giving them some oils in his solo 
at Associated American Artists. The 
technique and subject matter are much 
the same—a lot of open space peppered 
with low buildings and indicated by 


young man from Chicago, 





RIVERSIDE MUSEUM 
ROBINSON: “The Stock Buyer.” 


vers of color. The tactile spe ts tease 


But he knows how to use oil for all it 
is worth: to make it luminous. Skies, 
exciting in contrast to the flat landscape, 
sect the tone. There is humor in the fig 
ures, and Bohrod can make a Victorian 
building seem like a smile-provoking hu 
man, too 

Ihe Bohrods succeeded the eleventh 
inniversary exhibition of An American 
Group where some of the best and most 
ictive contemporaries—Kuniyoshi, Levi, 
Criss, Slobodkin 


but not in spirit. Few were well repre 


were present in body 


sented D.B 


GLADYS R. DAVIS 


yprastil l Isa new medium tor Gladys 


Rockmore Davis, and since it is new 
to her, she uses it, in works at Midtown, 
is she uses oils—to get the sort of 
sparkle which generally only a translu 
cent medium can produce. For her sub 
ject matter, less can be said: she still 
seems to be playing Greuze to Renoir’s 
Boucher—the poses and figures are too 
sentimental; the eyes too large, too lim 
pid, too liquid. But she can give a fine 
account in her still-lifes, and few paint 


ers can produce better flowers D. B 


WATERCOLORS 


D \DO swathes of salmon pink in the 
Metropolitan’s Special Exhibition 
Gallery help enliven a gorgeous show 
of about 120 contemporary American 
watercolors. If this is not the best rep 
resentation of our whole country’s talent 
seen hereabouts, it is one of the best. 


One becomes aware of the atmosphere 





MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


GLADYS DAVIS: “Debbie with a 
Hat.” 


of distinction as one walks into the first 
room. The second room keeps one’s en 
thusiasm unflagging, and only in the 
third (the easternmost) is there at all 
a let-down. As there are some twenty pa 
pers scattered through the group which 
give you a thrill as you come upon them, 
you are in a continual state of suspense 
—the ideal mood for any gallery-goer. 
Special honors go to Ann Brockman, 
Tom Craig, and David Fredenthal. 
This is a loan exhibition, representing 
each painter by only one work, but it 
gives a splendid idea of the variety of 
our watercolor technique. Fifty of them 
were culled from the Chicago Art In 
stitute’s Twentieth International Exhi 





bition of Watercolors. From individual 
lenders to this exhibition come about 


seventy 1 Wl 


MILTON MARX 


. INVETERATE sightseer in his 


native city is Milton Marx, who has 
noted in watercolor and a steep camera 
perspective the vanishing landmarks of 
past and present New York. Marx 
proves the well known thesis that we 
live in a foreign city, or rather several of 
Park Swedish 
Church, a mediaeval guildhall which 
turns out to be the Wallabout Market, 
Brooklyn, those brownstone monsters of 


them. The Gramercy 


firehouses and synagogues hold his at 
tention and that of the visitor to the 
Marie Sterner Gallery. It is a pity that 
Marx has an inclination to overdo tex 
tures. His subjects have quite character 
enough without substituting ancient 
stones for the town’s familiar begrimed 
surfaces R. F. 


ALBERT PELS 

PAINTER to watch during the next 
LX few years is Albert Pels, now seen 
in his first important show at Babcock 
Not that we like his things without res 
ervation—but he has unusual potential 
ities. A year ago a few of his canvases 
caught the eye for studious style, good 
design, and breezy landscape These are 
still there, but he hasn’t yet digested his 
education. He studied the old masters, 
and couldn’t have done better. He also 
studied some moderns, and there is too 
much of Marsh, Miller, and others in 
his manner. One minute you see a Geri 
cault shipwreck, the next a Dutch little 
master brought somewhat up to date, 
and then you are greeted by a Cadmus 
lecherous couple in a Rubens landscape 
At thirty-one this ecclecticism isn’t un 
healthy. Almost anything can happen 
from now on. He may hit a stride of 
his own. Our bet is that he will. vp. B 


FOILS 
N PRESENTING Merrill Bailey (for 


his first one man show in New York 

in conjunction with Ogden M. Pleiss 

ner the Macbeth Gallery have picked 
admirable opposites. Pleissner paints 
sunny, summery nature best, while Mer 

rill Bailey, a young man from Cazenovia, 
has to his credit sturdy, well-composed 
yet especially sensitive watercolors of 
winter, which notably have graced very 
recent large watercolor annuals. His best 
papers are Willow Brook and Linklean 
Center. Do not form a vestpocket defi 

nition of Pleissner as a photographic 
painter—a sort of dull White Mountain 
School landscapist—because just as you 
are about so to docket him, he arises 
and with one canvas called Meadow 
Stream and another called Crossroads at 
Pawlet puts all that you need to know 
about Vermont into a few square feet. 
He does it with life, too, as the White 
Mountain School did not. I.w.l 


VLAMINCK; PEIRCE 


URIOUS but supplementary bedfel 
lows are Vlaminck and Waldo 
Peirce, the one sober or stormy, getting 
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WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES 


VLAMINCK: “‘Pleine Mer.” 


right down to the elements, the other 
loving gayety and color. The Wilden 
stein Gallery puts them both together. 
It is a far cry from the creator of Alzira’s 
Easter Bonnet to him of The Surf or 
Pleine Mer, but it takes all kinds to 
make a world and here you have two of 
the best of them. IW. 


GROPPER 
\'(b \'T’ Gropper’s cartoons said years 
ago for the pink and red press about 
Hitler and events leading to the War, 
has become such cliché even in more 
conservative quarters that you have to 
think about the dates of the originals at 
“Meet the Axis,” a 1933-41 retrospec 
tive at A.C.A. to realize just how re 
markable his concepts were. His beak 
nosed Chamberlain, his own peculiar 
Hitler, and the horror of the maw of 
Death which appears as frequently as it 
unfortunately must, will hold you even 
if they are not as new as when he first 
thought them up. He can still be hu 
morous, though sharply sly, about Ja 
pan, and the papers showing a Japa 
nese statesman in full color and in the 
Oriental manner, are something D. B. 


KUPER; MASON 


TAN GOGH, Gauguin, and the 
Fauves were the real teachers of 
Rose Kuper who taught herself to paint 
fifteen years ago, and has shown the re 
sults at the 460 Park Avenue Gallery. 
The pictures are harsh, angular and ef 
fective, the main character being Emma, 
Mrs. Kuper’s housekeeper and general 
Friday. 

Another distaff display is Alice Ma 
son’s at Argent. All flowers here. She is 
best when she is freest, as in her prints 
and in a watercolor with curling ten 
drils entitled Twenty-five Cent Bouquet 
which merely shows you what can be 
done with a quarter—and with a brush. 
The oils are more conventional. pb. B. 


FRANK BENSON 


AJOT only are the ornithological prints 


4 and watercolors by Frank Benson 
at Guy Mayer’s topical for the shooting 


season, but the gallery has taken the 
opportunity to stage a_ retrospective 
which the artist, who has suffered 
somewhat from overpopularity, well 
merits. He is a superb composer and 
peer of anyone as an etcher. The re 
view goes from his first duck print 
through to the recent output, and in 
cludes many impressions rare as they 
are fine. Even the most overplayed of 
his flying fowl pieces have a crisp 
Japanese quality which makes them 
pleasant. His studies of hunters and 
guides, if not always a match for an 
Eakins, are verv good Benson. D. B. 


COOLIDGE 


T IS often a relief to find a painter 

you can not immediately classify. 
l'ake Mountfort Coolidge at the Klee 
mann Galleries. If you associate bril 
liant fall coloring and blue distances 
with the academy, then he is academic. 
Yet if utter directness of approach 
means anything then he is way up with 
the moderns. Booth Tarkington, in his 
capacity of critic and collector, writes 
that “he is more Maine and autumn 
than any ‘ism’.” His glimpse of a grand 
country is also more than a travelogue, 
for Coolidge gets carried away by a par 
ticular aspect of each picture: the lift 
of a highroad as it crosses a distant hill, 
the fiery green-gold of a clump of trees, 
the rich enfolding curtain of the hills. 
He can handle his high palette with 
complete assurance or tone it down as 
in Maine Railroad Station. Obviously 
painting comes easily to him and that 
means that the observer doesn’t have 
to worry either. R. I 


ELIOT QHARA 

ALF-WAY between Sargent and 

utter  stylization stands Eliot 
O’Hara, or rather the best of O'Hara, 
for at times, in one or two of the Alas 
kan watercolors, he paints like Sargent 
and then, in papers such as Folded Hills, 
Sonoita, he delivers himself up to con 
tours far more streamlined than those 
of Rockwell Kent. He is perfection, 
however, in the middle ground and this, 


from his show at the Milch Galleries, 
is represented by a work as effective as 
any we have seen of late and certainly 
one of the few to catch the cottonwood 
tree. In it five great cottonwoods near 
lucson rise in majesty towards a grey 
sheet of sky; russet grass in the middle 
registers; in the distance, a sharply 
etched peak. The result comes from 
simplicity of palette, execution, and 
composition. Other grand papers are 
the Church Door, Guaymas, Sonora, 
St. Xavier Mission, and Palms near Fort 
Shafter, Honolulu. : 2. &. 


ATKYNS; SNEAD 
gid ER contrasts than Lee Atkyns 
and Stella Snead, who stage a joint 
opening shortly at the Number 10 Gal 
lery, would be hard to find. Atkyns has 
the vitality of the self-taught, Miss 
Snead well considered subtleties which 
hark back to her teacher Ozenfant. Each 
in his way has a lot to offer. 

\tkyns is still experimenting with 
techniques. What he calls his ““broken’”’ 
style inclines to be too swimming in 
Day on the Canal, yet is perfect in a 
gay little beach view. In woodland 
scenes like Shore Leave you sense both 
the humor of the sailor “drunk” with 
autumn coloring and Atkyns’ feeling for 
a deep, leafy forest room. Which is a lot 
for one picture. 


Snead deposits her dream-like motifs 





KLEEMANN GALLERIES 


MOUNTFORT COOLIDGE: “Maine 
Railroad Station.” 


in a polished, echoing emptiness which 
occasionally gives back reminiscent notes. 
She has a remarkable and to us entire 
new drawing technique, building form 
that is fine, round, and fruity with tini 
est dabs in lithograph pencil. She knows 
the human figure yet doesn’t know 
what to do with it: the study of the 
hands is the best of the lot. R. F. 


POUSETTE-DART 
, poms and with grandiose ideas 


(“Painting . . . inspired by nature 

. 1s supernature. Formed materially, 
it is ethereal”) Richard Warren Pous 
sette-Dart makes his debut at Artists’. 
And don’t let his words fool you, his 
semi-abstractions have something be 
sides large scale and youthful assertion. 
He has looked long and well at Picasso 
and Léger, and his paintings stem large 
ly from the latter. The forms are large 
and enclosed in black outlines, the col 
ors are simon pure, and everything is 
flat. Design is his real gift, and he can 
take flowers or fishes and twist them 


into rollicking abstracted still-lifes. The 





two sculptures are of course big, ambi 
tious, and stylized. We'd like to see 
more of them. D. B. 


MORE NEW SHOWS 

HE seventh annual group exhibition 

by twenty-seven American artists is 
at the Montross Gallery. Ann Kocsis in 
her Humoresque uses a pair of barber 
clippers for a piano, the teeth the keys, 
a bent clothespin for the pianist, and a 
spring on the pin for the stool. A water- 
color by Katharine Bancroft and one by 
Richard Daggy are good. 

Another exhibitor is Aline Rhonie, 
who, almost without the catalogue’s say- 
ing so, can be seen to have studied un- 
der John Sloan in her sweeping super 
imposed and sometimes cross - hatched 
strokes of tempera. She works confident 
ly in this medium but she is not a good 
colorist and her pictures do not thrill. 
We liked Kitchen Drudgery best of the 
bunch. 


.YTATEN ISLAND is a borough Man- 
hattanites should explore, and Ruth 
Cheney’s pictures at Contemporary can 
serve as travel posters pointing up the 
charms of its quiet waterfront gardens 
and its mysterious boats. The apparent 
ly naive figures by this Kansas City paint- 
er show a great deal of thought both in 
compositon and in the grasp of psycho- 
logical values. They can haunt you. 


A* THE Morton Galleries Carl Buck 
£4 and Helen Tompkins foregather. 
Buck does Vermont watercolors with a 
feeling for damp autumnal skies and 
deeply rolling country. His rainy Sunset 
over a twilit land is an adept handling 
of what might easily be a messy sub- 
ject. With her portrait of Marion Helen 
Tompkins gives us a kind of kodak— 
so alive it is and so oddly foreshortened 





NO. 10 GALLERY 
LEE ATKYNS: “Outdoor Art Fair.” 


—of the subject. Her landscapes convey 
feeling for time and place. 


|" IE Estelle Newman Gallery is show- 
ing several works by eight artists. 
‘The best are Edna Mann’s Seascape (oil 
on paper), Letty Kriegsman’s Fruit, and 
Heaslip’s The Old Farm. 


“TP)AINTINGS and Sculptures for 

Rent” is the diverting title of the 
exhibition at the Willard Gallery. Here 
the objects are no less diverting, ranging 
from the scrolled wire-work and cther 
confections of Toni Hughes to the un- 
compromisingly geometrical and me- 
chanical arrangements of Essman, from 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Les Fauves; or 


Wild Beasts in Their Youth 


Timely Anatomy of the Animals Who 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


a AL, by Fire” is what Derain later termed Fauvism, 
speaking from the artist’s point of view. At the time 
writers called it a lot of other things, mostly bad. But the 
group, movement, and style (Fauvism was all three 

really didn’t get its cold water baptism until the 1905 
Salon d’Automne, after these men had worked and ex 
hibited together for some three years, when critic Louis 
Vauxcelles referred to them as the “wild beasts.’” Quarter of 
a century later, in a laudatory foreword, the same Vaux 
celles decried the fact that his casual term had stuck. But 
the term, and the experiments carried out in its name, 





LENT BY THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, BUFFALO, 
TO THE MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY 


EARLY Fauvinism: Matisse’s hazy ‘““Notre Dame,” 1902 


have had their value, permanently coloring the artists. 

Now we can be objective about it, and see what it really 
looked like, for at Marie Harriman’s paintings, dated 
mostly between 1905 and 1908, show the trends and the 
ingredients of Fauvism. Amusing and instructive as it is, 
the exhibition isn’t a “great’’ one. It is a show of the work 
of exuberant and bombastic youngsters. 

Actually, Fauvism occupies a neat niche in the dynamic 
evolution of French painting, and it is to the credit of the 
perspicacious André Gide that he saw this in 1905 while 
Maurice Denis viewed the new trend as “exhausting and 
barren freedom” and “wailing among ruins,” and M. 
Mauclair borrowed from Ruskin, writing in La Grande 
Revue, that a pot of paint had been thrown in the face 
of the public. Gide, however, in a review of the 1905 
Salon in Gazette des Beaux Arts, marked the painted out 
bursts as just that healthy sort of upsetting of tradition 
by which the young Ingres, the young Manet, and the 
Impressionists had, in their time, so greatly enriched 
French painting. Gide wrote that the Matisses, far from 
being folly, were expositions of theorems. 

The Impressionists, the Pointillists, Gauguin, Van 
Gogh, and Cézanne had all staged their revolutions. From 
here the Fauves spring to campaign for simplicity of out 
line and purity of color (applied, as it came, unmixed, from 
the tube). They tried to free color from representation. 
The next logical step was Cubism. 
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Now Seem Tame in Retrospect 


But it wasn’t as simple as that. Stressing design and 
color is what came out of Fauvism, but not what went 
into it. ‘The artists, as we see them at Harriman’s, were 
in various stages of development, and the show is full of 
surprises—cxcellent material for a game of “Who done 
it?” You wouldn't believe that the outlineless beach 
scenes were by Raoul Dufy who (as may be seen by the 
colorplate, page 23) is more Fauve today than in 1906 
Here also we see Impressionist and Pointillist influence on 
Derain, Braque, and others. Flaming landscapes with 
Cezannesque construction amaze—and don’t seem like 
Braque at all. Some of the Derains are Gauguin straight 
from the tubeman’s. 

Youthfulness was the thing. Matisse, senior member, 
was only about twenty-eight when he began to evolve the 
style. His teacher, Gustave Moreau, predicted that Matisse 
would “simplify painting,” and, despite the mysticism 
of his own manner, encouraged freedom. By 1898 Matisse 
was already broad and simple, and, together with another 
Moreau disciple, Marquet (too little known in America, 
and represented at Harriman’s by a winsome pair of 
Matisse-like studies) was painting Fauvist pictures: flat, 
with large shapes and straight colors. ‘These patternists 
gave Fauvism one of its legs. 

Fierce colorists Derain and Vlaminck, who had worked 
together in Chatou, provided the other. In Paris, Derain 
met Matisse at the Académie Carriere. A large Van Gogh 
show in 1901 furnished source material, and by 1903 ideas 
brewing for several years boiled over. The still unchris 
tened Fauves made a triple public stand: first at the Salon 
des Independants, where Matisse, Derain, Vlaminck, Mar 
quet, and Manguin took part, and later at an exhibition at 
Mile. Weill’s, where Dufy and Friesz joined up. ‘The same 
year this group founded the Salon d’Automne. 

Soon Dufy, Friesz, Derain, Braque and Van Dongen 
all lived at Butte Montmartre. With Matisse, they showed 
together at the salons and were welded by the critical 
accolade of 1905. Rainbows after the thunderbolts were 
not only Gide’s kind words, but there were bouquets (and 
reproductions) in L’ITlustration and Matisse sales to the 
Steins. They grew apart about 1908 when Matisse had 
successful solos and Braque and Derain turned Cubist. 

We have the artists own words for what Fauvism meant. 
Wrote Matisse: “Fauvism put an end to the tryanny of 
divisionism. Light is not excluded but is expressed 
in the harmony of intensely colored surfaces.” What he 
wanted, and finally got, was an “art of balance, of purity 
and serenity devoid of troubling or depressing subject 
matter . . . an appeasing influence, something like a good 
armchair in which to rest from fatigue.” 

Matisse and Derain sought old masters, spent as much 
time in the Louvre as in evolving new methods. Vlaminck 
didn’t give a hang for all that, couldn’t stand the smell, 
monotony, or austerity of museums. Color was his god, 
and he wanted to “burn the Ecole des Beaux-Arts with 
cobalts and vermilions.’”’ Derain, in the same vein: ‘‘Colors 
became sticks of dynamite.” 

When the artists grew older, extremes were discarded, 
edges fell off, Fauvism as such was finished. In the fore 
word to the Harriman show Robert Lebel observes: 
“Fauvism still has today the qualities which humans retain 
only when they die young.” But if Fauvism really died-—it 
is open to question—it at least didn’t die without issue. 
Van Dongen turned to other means of scandalizing, Mar- 
quet became academic when he got out from under the 
Matisse thumb. Derain and Braque lent their great talents 
elsewhere, but the lessons in pattern of 1900-1908 stuck. 
Matisse’s calligraphy, Dufy’s dancing, flat-toned short 
hand, Vlaminck’s color (still arson), the rhythmic line of 
Friesz—all these are direct outgrowths of Fauvism. 





Z wt 


DUFY’S Fauvism: perspective and no outlines. 
“Les Régates,” 1906. 
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LENT BY THE MUSEUM OF LIVING ART 
FAUVIST cocktail: Derain’s ‘Portrait d’ Henri 
Matisse,” 1905. Gauguin and Pointillism recalled. 


* 1906. 


PURE COLOR: Vlaminck’s “Nature Morte,” 1906. 
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Continued from page 9 
Orchestra’s musical programs crystc! 
lized. ‘This weekly exhibition series will 
be further strengthened through the 
Visual Arts and Music Course at the 
Art Institute and by parallel discussions 


in the Chicago’s Symphony’s program 


books 


Jefferson Statue for 


Washington 
\* eighteen-foot bronze figure of 


Jefferson will one day occupy the 
central rotunda of the building now 
approaching completion on the Tidal 
Basin in Potomac Park. This work was 
unanimously selected by the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Commission out of 
a competition in which one hundred 
sculptors took part. The author is 
Rudulph Evans, a Washingtonian of 
Virginian ancestry, who has succeeded 
in imparting to his subject the dignity 
and likeness required. It is hoped that 
the figure will be completed for unveil 
ing on the bicentennial of Jefferson’s 


birth in April, 1943. 


Jade on the Florida 


Gold Coast 


( )' ER “six million dollars worth” of 

jade is currently drawing visitors 
to the Norton Gallery in Palm Beach 
where a superb collection, assembled 
by the British ex-dealer in, and author 
on jade, Stanley Charles Nott, has 
served to illustrate a series of lectures 
given by him. Royal attribute of em 


perors, a endowed with 


substance 
profound religious symbolism by the 
artists who fashioned it, this stone and 
its related minerals may be seen in 
over a hundred items, the majority pri 
vately lent, representing the finest col 
lection of the kind ever brought to 
gether in this country. Outstanding are 
a late Ming grey-green recumbent horse, 
important for its excellence of form and 
symbolic animal representation, an in 
tricate K’ang Hsi altar bowl and cover, 
and an altar dragon vase of the Shunchi 
period, the latter white with a celadon- 
toned sheen. 


Georgian England in 
Baltimore 


VER since Lord Baltimore founded 

the town that bears his name, the 
English inheritance and tradition has 
been a source of pride to the Maryland 
families of the region. At the Museum 
of Art this month the exhibition en 
titled “Georgian England” bears this 
out. Paintings, furniture, fine books, 
costumes, and a dozen other aspects of 
the ample social life of the period are 
almost entirely loaned by the descen 
dants of Georgians living in America 
in the eighteenth century. Notable ex 
ception is the British Embassy in Wash 
ington which produced for the occasion 
two of the outstanding portraits, Lady 
Suffield by Sir Thomas Lawrence and 
William, Sixth Marquis of Lothian by 


ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


Raeburn, both the property of the late 
Lord Lothian. 

Besides containing objects of real 
merit the Baltimore exhibition is a 
model of adroit presentation. Leading 
off with the topic of England’s expan 
sion, we find ship models, maps, and 
prints. England’s work may be judged 
from machines and tools of the period, 
her means of transportation, her shops 
Ihe costumes and customs of the 
fashionable eighteenth century lady fut 
nishes material for another section. The 
visitor then finds himself in the elegant 
Georgian interior, complete with silver 
and accessories, where, besides the usual 
bevy of beauties, the paintings include 
Hogarth’s The Sharpe Family, Gains 
borough and Wilson landscapes, and a 
Wooton racing scene. ‘Two small 


gar 


his much exhibited small figure, which 
characteristically has all the magnificence 
of the artist’s life-sized work, joins a 
collection which includes Epstein, No 
guchi, Despiau, and others 


Vews in Brief: The 
Last Word 


@ While on his way out to California 
the distinguished dealer in antiques, 
Yvon Helft, was killed in a severe motor 
iccident a few days ago. Mr. Helft, a 
Frenchman, was a member of the Lon 
don firm of Rosenberg & Helft. He 
came to this country last year. 


@ A beguiling booklet which sells for 
25¢ has just been brought out by the 





LENT BY THE BRITISH EMBASSY TO THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


PROPERTY OF the late Lord Lothian and exhibited for the first time outside 
of the British Embassy is Sir Thomas Lawrence's “‘Ladv Suffield.” 


dens have been laid out, one formal, 
one romantic. To carry visitors still more 
convincingly into the past, pertormances 
of The Beggar’s Opera will be held every 
evening between November 7 and 14. 


Honolulu: Lachaise 


and Delacroix 

IVING continuity to its already 

considerable nineteenth century 
French collection, the Honolulu Acad 
emy of Arts’ recent purchase of Dela 
croix’s Justice of Trajan is of as much 
interest in the Islands as the latest ad 
dition to the sculpture department, 
Walking Woman by Gaston Lachaise. 


New York Botanical Garden, its sub 
ject the flora of the millefleurs Unicorn 
Tapestries at The Cloisters. Over one 
hundred types of trees, plants, and 
grasses are identified in it, enlarged 
detail photos of original and copy, and 
diagrams of the tapestries facilitating 
this botanical excursion into the Mid 
dle Ages. 


@ Hands have again been extended 
across the border by the University ot 
Texas’ Institute of Latin-American 
Studies which recently dispatched an 
artist and a musician to Mexico to re 
cord cultural treasures. Now Messrs. 
Luper and Danes are back with micro- 


film of unknown early church music and 





color slides of everything from Aztec 
pyramids to modern frescos. ‘These 
slides are to be made available to 


schools and universities 


@ A public exhibition, prior to auction, 
of a collection of paintings by members 
of the Artists of Today group will be 
held at their Newark galleries until No 
vember 5. Purpose of the sale, which 
takes place during Art Week, is to raise 
money to buy coal for the winter. 


@ On November 7, 8, and 9 color will 
be the question under consideration by 
the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 
Not only will there be an exhibition 
demonstrating its invasion of the com 
mercial field, but a color symposium, 
performances on a color organ, and an 
early technicolor moving picture will 
explore all possible aspects of the sub 
ject. 


@ Following the Metropolitan’s exam- 
ple, the Cleveland Museum of Art has 
decreed the abolition of museum pay 
days. From henceforth the collections 
may be visited free throughout the en 
tire year. 


@ Fully cleared of any connection with 
the present Nazi regime was Dr. Alex- 
ander Dorner, of late Director of the 
Rhode Island School of Design, whose 
failure to be reappointed to this post 
was in some circles mistakenly ascribed 
to political reasons. A full retraction of 
previous spy insinuations was publisned 
by the Boston Herald, who now cite Dr. 
Dorner as an anti-Fascist of long stand- 


ing. 


@ Though sales at Chicago’s ‘Twenti 
eth Watercolor International were an- 
nounced in our last issue as totaling 
twenty-four, a final report brings this 
number up to thirty-seven—$3,145 
worth, or the largest in many years. The 
remaining pictures are now on view at 
the Metropolitan 


prices may be obtained on request. 


Museum where 


@ The latest oil of Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
purchased by the Portland Art Museum 
and entitled Woman with Accordion, 
was noted by museum spotters during a 
West Coast tour last summer. New 
Yorkers saw it at the Downtown Gal- 
lery during October. 


@ The numerous free facilities of the 
Philadelphia Museum are attracting 
large attendance. Popular is a ten-lecture 
course arranged in coéperation with the 
Junto, Philadelphia’s adult school. 
These are being delivered by E. M. 
Benson, chief of the Museum’s edu 
cational division. European ceramics 
and art both Chinese and American 
form the subjects of three other courses. 


@ Artists with a penchant for snow 
scenes will find their dish at Tall 
Timbers, New Hampshire this winter. 
Featuring an art school in summer, this 
colony during the sleigh-bound months 
offers a large heated studio from which 
forest, lake, and mountains may be re 
corded without freezing for art’s sake. 
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ADES. Bignou in a manner which suggests a comb A mystic whose portraits and figures are makes no effort to shun oddities and There is something of the summary direct- 
see ART NEWS. Oct. | p 7 nation of Derain and Soutine The por half unreal, half real, this artist reminds there is even ground to suspect that he in ness of the Fayum portraits in many of 
traits are heavily painted and rather empty one of Redon Fluently painted in vites them. His figure-pieces and heads are these paintings, of their power of conveying 
and dull. Small canvases of ships are more muffled, somber tonalities, the figures are dark and somber for the most part... the character by emphasizing salient features 
colorful and spirited H. D sensitive, but often vague. and seem to be best rating among Mr. Ades’ pictures must with vitality and intensity; also, in several 
n the point of melting into vaproous color be given to two heads, *‘The Doughty Man instances, of their subdued scale of lighting 
There is. besides, in the complex mood of and “‘The Sweetish Lady and this mainly and color. M. B 
these paintings, a haunting melancholy because they are the clearest of his produc- 
c. B tiors H. McB 
BENSON, Mayer Technically this graphic work is accom These etchings and drypoints, and the wa What Mr. Benson, borrowing a few hints 
see ART NEWS. this issue, p plished indeed, nor is it upon technique tercolors, too, must be true to life or sports from the Chinese and Japanese, has man- 
alone that the artist depends for the men would not cherish them as they de aged to do with these in a decorative way 
plates are often sensitively imaginative as Equally important is the fact that they are is known to artists and sportsmen alike 
well beautiful, and wondrously well done. The artists have imitated him and sportsmen 
As for Mr. Benson's exploits in water show includes any number of representative have both understood and bought his prints 
he uses the medium intelligently thougt items. It is t be marked with a white No artist could wish for more complete ap- 
never with galvanizing brilliance save ir stone R. C. preciation M. U 
the beautiful Twilight a a J 
BROWN, Newhouse are exotic in South Sea subject-matter The temples, jungles, native dancers and has felt the call of the Far East These are colorful paintings of a colorful 
(see ART NEWS, Oct. 15, p. 32 and seem to reach out at times respectively fruit venders are picturesque subjects which he responds to the vivid color and manages land Paintings of Sumatra, Thailand 
to Gauguin. Van Gogh. and one or two oth- he has picked up along the trail of his trav- to get much of it into his pictures, and and Bali are also included, revealing the 
ers. Bright, strong colors are in evidence els, and painted with a rather languid in- when it comes to the drawing he makes same knowledge of these exotic lands and 
H. D terest Cc. B. clear the ferocity of the vegetation. H. McB peoples and fidelity to the scenes depicted 
a. @. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, O'Toole In his introduction to the catalogue of his The work shows technical skill, and a liking For a sculptor who professes to have gone The Frelinghuysen display is dazzling 
(see ART NEWS, Oct. 15, p. 32 own show, Frelinghuysen calls attention to for polished surfaces which dazzle the eyes through several incarnations he looks upon ach piece has a special character. Whether 
his monograph, What a Tomcat Dreams but do not fail to diselose elements of sen- the animals to whom he may have been re- it's horses or nudes, you sense the solid 
About’ and adds After all, | was a tom-_ sitive craftsmanship. Mr. Frelinghuysen is lated with a rather precise and literal eye masses of muscle and flesh, and sculptural, 
eat once myself."’ After which it would seem excellent in his animal pieces, and puts lif His horses and cats and boars are just good warm richness and a liveliness that is a lit- 
to be a work of supererogation to quarrel into them, whatever to the contrary may be animals with nothing much spooky about tle amazing. E. S. 
with his interpretation of cats. H. D said for his nudes and portraits Cc. B. them. They are in shiny metals and would 
not shock in a drawing room H. McB. 
GROSZ, Museum of Modern Art Thematically as well as technically, expres- . there can be no challenging of his gen- Grosz is primarily a satirist, and as such The violence of the artist's feelings is felt 


Associated American Artists 
(see ART NEWS, this issue, p. 29 


KUPER, 460 Park 
(see ART NEWS, this issue, p. 31) 


LAPINERE, Passedoit 
(see ART NEWS, Oct. 15, p. 28) 


LASKOWSKI, Argent 
(see ART NEWS, Oct. 15, p. 33) 


ROELANTS, Bonestell 
(see ART NEWS, this issue, p. 31) 


SISTI, Babcock 
(see ART NEWS, Oct. 15, p. 33) 


WYETH. Macheth 
(see ART NEWS, Oct. 15, p. 27) 


ZERBE, Buchholz 
(see ART NEWS, Oct. 15, p. 28) 


sion is diversified. While the artist's satiri- 
eal bent is most copiously exemplified, it by 
no means represents his sole interest. This 
becomes frequent!y apparent in water-color 
work and also in the figure drawings, many 
of which are as strong and fine as similar 
accomplishment by old masters ma Oe 2 


Quite in a modern idiom, yet with an in- 
dividual direct decorative quality. . One 
feels that Gauguin and perhaps Van Gogh 


are in the artist's pantheon and here and 
there a compositional approach suggests 
Hans Hoffman. But Miss Kuper indulges in 
gay patching of color which makes this at- 
tractive work. H. D. 


. indulges effectively in a lyric vein... . 
Still-lifes are more formal and studied in 
expression. She alternates gray and bright 
palettes with good results. as 


. are in the conventional stiff folk- 
with an exotic 


Some .. 
art-and-tapestry manner, 
element; but one canvas called ‘‘Fear'’ is 
one of the most arresting pictures | have 
seen this season. ... This picture captures 
something of the romantic fire of Ryder ard 
conveys startlingly a desperate mood. 

H. D. 


. the memory one carries away from the 
show is of gray-greens and of tapestrylike 
weaving of color, of cool tones in still-lifes 
and of a dreamy curving road drenched in 
Mediterranean light: attractive, decorative 
painting in a familiar manner. ms 2 


The prize-ring figure, naturally, is the 
subject-matter of the pictures, notably the 
large, bony rhythmed “‘Between Rounds’’ 
and several of the drawings. A rough-sur- 
faced flower piece is a good, forthright bit 
of decoration. H. D. 


Wyeth has struck a new high for himself 
in most of the papers. New firmness and 
sureness infuse these vignettes and the gal- 
lery seems full of moody light and fresh 
tang of sea breezes. H. D. 


Zerbe has brought off his effects without ap- 
parent effort and with a serenity and an 
intelligence that command admiration. In 
subject-matter and somewhat in manner of 
presentation his work relates to familiar 
currents of European modernism. 
But this is strong, individual, 
painting, colorful and spirited. 


decorative 
n. @. 


uine talent. He is an expressive delineator 
of types and he uses an exhilarating force. 
One testimony to his native ability is the 
Steady improvement that has gone on in his 
art with the passage of time 1 must not 
fail to speak warmly of the draughtsman- 
ship shown in his various nudes. They dis- 
close not only a flowing stroke but an in- 
stinctive feeling for form. And lastly | 
would commend the variety within this art- 
ist’s scope R. C. 


Mrs. Kuper bundles together a good many 
influences to make these disclosures, which 
are not so much explicit characterizations 
of the subject as improvisations in color 
composition. Some of the values are violent; 
others are achieved with richer effect 

c. B 


. are sensitively impressionistic in style, 
and exhibit qualities of crisp formalization 
suggesting the influence of Cézanne. Miss 
Lapinere has more than one mood and range 


of color. c. B 
For contrast, there are also on display 
homely domestic scenes by Pearl Laskow- 


ski, of Des Moines, lowa, who has a nat- 
ural gift for expression. These make a more 
amusing show and disclose authentic ‘‘prim- 
itive’’ taste. c. B 


He handles his landscapes fancifully, and 
has something gay in his designs and col- 
ors. His work is, however, a little heavy 
handed and not particularly stimulating. 
c. B 


The drawings, which show battlers in close 
action, give the more spirited account of 
this subject matter. ... In oils the drama 
cools somewhat, and the forms boggle un- 
certainly. Still, there is plenty of sports 
interest in the variety of Sisti’s portrayals, 
in mary of which the tragedies of the van- 
quished is highlighted. es “Be 


. with appreciation of the personal qual- 
ity expressed in these studies comes quick- 
ly a sense of his technical aptitude. He has 
breadth and, at the same time, he has a 
certain lightness of touch. His watercolors 
are deftly handled and they are pleasing. 

R. C. 


Another artist who effects a partial compro- 
mise between modern design and color and 
the traditional concept of his subject. 

Strong and moody color is used to achieve 
pattern values with decorative effect. 

Some of the pictures are remarkably man- 
nered in technique and superficial in color- 
ing. c. B. 


the outstanding one of his time, and one 
whose range includes virtually every feature 


of the contemporary scene M. U 


in the violence of 
quently giving place to a brutal burlesque. 


other 
drawings at the galleries of the Associated 


terly 
ceptions as 


his work, caricature fre- 
draftsman. If no 


the group of 


a brilliant 
were given, 


Grosz is 
proof of it 
American Artists would indicate his mas- 
command of line to express his con- 
well as his ability to develop 
economy of means. M. B. 


form with 


Having a pleasing sense of color of her own It's an interesting art, compounded of vigor, 


to begin with, she seems to have got along 


best with Chagall, as her various flower 
pieces reveal. When it comes to the 
six-canvases devoted to ‘“‘Emma,"’ . . . one 


is inclined to think that the honors are all 
with *‘Emma.”’ M. U 


Much the best of this artist's figure pieces 
is a self portrait . Miss Lapinere paints 
herself unaffectedly and simply and gives 
herself an ingratiating likeness in the pic- 
ture to our Robert Locher, the decorator 
H. McB. 


a triumph of conception over execution. 
having an eye for character, an en- 
gaging sense of humor, and a_ thorough 
knowledge of rural life in the Middle West 
... The handling in these canvases may be 
primitive but the artist who conceived them 
is sufficiently sophisticated. M. U. 


paints with the suavity and ease that 
bespeaks varied European training and as- 
sociations, hasn't any fresh discoveries to 
startle us with, but rather gives with well- 
bred artistic ease a rather unemotional ver- 
sion of things seen. M. U. 


His fight pictures are by far the best. Put- 
ting punch into flower bouquets and indif- 
ferent landscapes takes some doing. 

the artist's humorous characterization 
of a raucous unpressed *‘Announcer’’ is just 
that and more. H. C. 


Maine landscapes, all of which give evi- 
dence of tremendous progress. Of course, 
Mr. Wyeth has had all the tricks of the 
trade down pat from the very start, but now 
one can detect an awareness of more subtle 
moods and a glowing depth of color not 
found in his early things. H. C. 


He appears from the first to have been 
greatly concerned with media, rather than 
experiments in style . . . regardless of the 
medium employed, he sticks to straightaway 
representation, achieving soberly pleasing 
if not exactly exciting resu‘ts. M. U. 


humor, spontaneity and an essentially plas- 
tic approach. Line plays little role in the 
development of Mrs. Kuper’s paintings. 
Areas of deep, resonant color establish vol- 


umes, determine pictorial structure, are 
juxtaposed to create a sense of dynamic 
movement s ¢. 


She works in the modern idiom, but with 
an approach that might best be defined as 
classic. ... Color gradations in these land- 
scapes are sensitive, pattern is simplified 
and mood poetic. They also possess consid- 
erable animation as plastic designs. E. G. 


The painter has taken advantage of all the 
interesting possibilities of design involved 
in the thrust of heavy bodies against the 
horizontals of the ropes, and he succeeds in 
conveying the mass and volume of these 
same powerful bodies with economy of 
means. The drawings are lively and 
spirited, a bold, synthetic line building up 
vigorous forms. M. B. 


. . this young artist is going ahead in the 
right direction. . . Mr. Wyeth displays 
greater subtlety of expression and greater 
variety of artistic ideas; he is beginning to 
reveal that he has something worth while 
to say, as well as a spirited, vigorous idiom 
of fluent painting. M. B. 


Mr. Zerbe'’s encaustic pieces, particularly 
the still-life paintings, have a brilliance of 
color notes, ably related, and a splendor 
of imaginative arrangement that makes 
them remarkable. There is a complete con- 
gruity in the play of plangent color with 
the forms and the formal designs which 
they build up. M. B. 
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KNOEDLER 


WATERCOLOURS FOR PILGRIMS PROGRESS BY 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


Until November 8 








WATERCOLOURS BY 
ARTURO SOUTO 


November 10-29 


14 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 





To Be Published This Fall 


THE AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 
VOLUME XXXV 


Including Additions to September 15, 1941 


The American Art Annual is “the indispensable art reference book” that contains 
the answers to your questions about art activity and organizations in America. The 
forthcoming volume includes new significant features which enhance its value as the 
only reference book of its kind. 


Order Now and Save $1 
If you order your copy of Volume 35 now, you will receive a special pre-publica- 
tion discount of $1 on the List Price of $8. The pre-publication price of $7 is good 
only until November 15, 1941. Those sending cash with their pre-publication orders 


will be entitled to a further reduction of twenty-five cents. (The price to Federation 
Members is $6 net.) Shipped postpaid in the United States. 


Mail Your Order Today To 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


National Headquarters—Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
























































Shanghai 


4 COLLECTION OF 


INCUNABULA 


selling for $80,000 





Appraised at $400,000 
Phis c tion is the world’s largest private collec 


1s | a i. 0 ee 
books. Why cradle books‘ They were the first books 
to be printed.) It includes approximately 1,000 vol- 


imes, including art, history, law, literature, phil 
sophy, religion, science, dating from 1466 to 1500. 
Over 200 volumes are the only copies in existence. 


Prices start at 12.50! 


\ nationally known professor at a Mid-West uni 
versity says of this collection—*I am certain that at 
no time since the (European) inflation period could 


any one have purchased these D oks, even with 


every 


advantage of discounts and Dargaining, fo! 


less than $400,000. Under present conditions the 


llection 1 in tl 


COMeCTIE 4 
open market at any price.” 
Cata , Gil 1 b» Vau es f S$] 
Gimbels Fifth Floor 


Gimbels, 33rd and Broadway. PEnn. 6-5100 


imbels Exhibit & Sale 


OF A WORLD FAMOUS 


vuld not be duplicated or matched in the 





CHINESE ANTIQUES 


> a 


41 EAST 57th STREET (Fuller Bldg.) 


NEW YORK 


48 Rue de Courcelles, Puris 
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The Taste of John G. Johnson 


Continued trom page 20 


render nature mechanically but trans 
form it if it is to be icceptable. He 
understood that painting is an art not 
of imitation but of tr insposition. I shall 
idd painting is still more an art of 
expression, an art which transmits to us 
the ideas and the feelings of an artistic 
spint. And have vou ever noticed that 
to listen well you must have faith in the 
talker’s sincerity and that he must keep 
your attention? The early Flemish 
painters were sincere and they em 
ployed a manner of expression which, 
by its simple iIngenuousness, Courts your 
ittention 

Of what is this Flemish realism com 
posed? It is made up of this same sin 
cerity. They conceived the subject in a 
very human manner, and they had a 
direct way of rendering their visions and 
emotions. It is this that distinguished 
the Flemish from the Italians 

Ihe Flemish at the end of the Mid 
dle Ages, in spite of their social organi 
zation in free cities, and despite the 
degree of civilization which they had 
then attained, were nearer to earth, 
nearer to the people. They thought 
more simply. They were more emo 
tional. They were franker. They con 
ceived their most abstract ideas and 
their most delicate feelings in a normal 
manner, en rapport with life—even with 
evervday life—and transformed them 
into comprehensible shapes. For them 
heaven was on earth, and earth was in 
heaven. Christ and the saints lived in 
F landers. 

(he Flemish style is exemplified in 
Jan van Evck’s St. Francis Receiving 
the Stigmata (see colorplate, page 22, 
and enlarged detail, page 15), the pearl 
no, the diamond—of the Johnson Col 
lection. This small panel—it is only 
5 by 5 3/4 inches—is more perfect than 
its replica at ‘Turin which I believe also 
to be from the hand of the great Flem 
ing. Here is ecstasy in terms of reality. 
Ihe Saint did not have to float in the 
uir with upturned eyes as in Baroque pic 
tures. Here he is a real man, a solid 
Flemish fellow, well fed, anchored to 
the ground by excessively large feet. But 
he is also a thinker who knows how to 
abstain from worldly things, contem 
plate divinity, picture and feel the sor 
rows of the Man of God on the Cross. 
His companion, Brother Leo, is medi 
tating. He holds no book, no image 
before him. He is seated. He is curled 
up upon himself, his head in his hands. 
So sits a normal man in profound 
thought. And do you notice the way in 
which the left leg is crossed under the 
right one, the left foot is turned to show 
the sole? A scholar has maintained that 
“realist” Jan van Eyck would never 
make two right feet on the same pic 
ture and that because of this the picture 
can not be attributed to him. Finally, 
to make the scene more understandable, 


the artist distributed his figures in the 
locale of St. Francis, but as a Fleming 
might imagine this locale: a rocky land 
scape with trees,—palms which Jan van 

Eevck might have seen in 1425 when he 

had traveled across Portugal and Spain 

From there also comes the brown habit 

worn by the Franciscans of the Midi, 
ind not the habit of the reformed 
Franciscans of the North. And further, 
to make the subject still more accept 

able, there is the artist's meticulousness 
in rendering the textures of objects: the 
elasticity of the skin; the feel of the 
woolen garments, the hardness of the 
stone. One weakness has been observed 

the lack of linear perspective. ‘This is 
indeed missing, as can be seen by any 

one who has a mechanical reproduction 
in front of him: the figures seem glued 
onto the landscape. But you have to see 
the picture itself. You will notice first of 
all that if the Flemings never learned 
the precise rules of linear perspective in 
the wav that the Italians learned them, 
they knew, almost instinctively, about 
aerial perspective which makes the in 
tensity of color diminish in direct pro 
portion to the distance of the object 
Thanks to the nuances of color the same 
light envelops the figures and the locale 
in which they are placed. It is pictorial 
perspective. That alone matters in paint 
ing. 

Another expression of spiritual values 
is in the Christ on the Cross with the 
Virgin and St. John Mourning (see re 
production and detail on pp. 14 and 
16), the most important work in Amer 
ica bv Rogier van der Weyvyden, the 
second great master of the Flemish 
primitives. Most European scholars 
have an idea that it is painted in gri 
The light fig 
ures are arranged on a vermilion pall 


saille, but it is in color 


of honor, and since the work has just 
successfully been cleaned through the 
diligent efforts of Mr. Henri Marceau 
and Mr. David Rosen, a background of 
gold at the top gives an extraordinary 
luminosity to this diptych. The reserved 
tones of the gold, vermilion, pale blue 
and grey, with the simple compositon, 
the slow rhythm, and the soft modeling, 
give a complete expression of what the 
artist perceived when he thought about 
the great drama of a God Who died 
for the shortcomings of humanity in 
the presence of the two human beings 
associated most intimately with that 
drama. Here the spiritual attains a de- 
gree hard to find in the work of another. 

But why enlarge further? It would be 
necessary to speak of so many valuable 
works in this collection—I do not want 
to tire the patient reader. Looking at 
these works tests what I have explained 
here, and also confirms my statement, 
in closing, that the Johnson Collection 
is, in the field of primitives, one of the 
most representative in the world. 


Directions, Detours, etc. 


(Continued from page 13) 


Magnolia Street for poetic color and 


painterly finish; Dahlov Ipcar’s unagra 


rian but decorative surporte, Milking 


Time; Burg’s Dried Flowers, a little 


grandiose for its subject but the best 
still-life in the show; Kleinholz’s Ab- 
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RALPH M. 


CHAITI 


GALLERIES 


NOVEMBER I-14. 


Great Reductions 


Prior to Moving 


for the museums 





there are superb sculptures, paint 
and jades, bronzes of the 


Ings 


Shang and Chou dynasties, and 
potteries from the Shang to the 
Sung dynasty. 





RARE SHANG BRONZE Sacrificial Vase, 
Type "TSUN", Shang Dyn., 1200 B.C. 
Height, |4!/, inches. 


for the discriminating 


extensive collection, 
suitable as gifts for any occasion 

presenting an unusual opportu- 
nity to purchase authentic Chinese 
works of art at exceptionally low 


prices. 


there is an 





Imperial Dragon Vase, of rare Fei-ts'ui 
green and lavender jade. XVII! Century. 
Height, 13'/, in. 


600 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 


stractionists, a rewarding theme but a 
little Ann Brockman’s 


Evicted, almost a masterpiece, 


heavy-handed; 
which | 
suspect it could have been if it didn't 
seem to try so hard to be an exhibition 
piece; De Martini’s Pool Room, which 
ill its 
Suburban 


comes off, vet a little too well for 
Phil 


Supper, a fine story-teller that just misses 


obviousness; Pat idise’s 
because it is so sulphurous; Dorothy 
l'anning’s Beyond the Esplanade which 
makes its author look promising if she 
color as a verb instead of 
Lucille Corcos’ 


\ Nice 


imused me so 


learns to use 
maste! 
the 
much 


is an adverb; 


piece of humor, Time in 
Hospital which 
that I forgot to look at it as pure paint 
Pittman’s delightful bit 
Ihe Convalescent; W. 
lhon’s fine palette-knifery, best of its 
kind if like it, The Creek; John 
McCrady’s rather overambitious and yet 
well drawn Judgment Day; R. 


Lehmden’s 


Hobson 


Ing; 


of nostalgia, 
you 


von 
Saturday; 
E. Ret’s rather messy and yet powerful 
1940; J. R. Cox’s Toad-Hop Road, the 
most complete bit of immaculatism; 
W. A. 
promising Man in Mirror; Julian Levi's 
sentimental yet 
Wellfleet; Isaac Sover’s well character 
ized but overliquefied Rebecca; Sho 
pen’s very well designed Men at the 
River; Lonnie Rees’ Pink Gloves, a not 


originally phrased yet uniquely clever 


delicately toned 


van Duzer’s almost too uncom 


charmingly — painted 


characterization of an unpleasant per 
sonality; N. C. Wyeth’s Island Funeral, 
a little on the affiche side yet able to 
give cards and spades to virtually every 
landscape in the show for atmosphere; 
and George Barber’s fine Marine Con 
held to a_ subtle 
of blue and yellow throughout. 

Chicago’s first prize, the Max Weber 
Winter Twilight is one of the finest 


struction tonality 


American landscapes I have ever seen, 
and I congratulate the Art Institute on 
its award as well as the Santa Barbara 
Museum on its wise purchase, just an 
nounced, of the picture. James Lechay’s 
Pier on Sunday is a fine piece of atmos 
pheric painting, too. The Glen Krause 
Afternoon is strongly Matissesque, but 
good thus, and it deserves special men 
tion for its bright, original and una 
shamed conception in terms of color 
Mr. Albright’s prize-winner I have seen 
before, always thought it superb paint 
though I have wished he would 
throw balls instead of sandbags—to, | 


ing, 


feel sure, greater effect. 
hough the latter three each deserve 

the honors they I think 

them 


I would 
the 
choices I have made on page 13, plus 


got, 


have put ahead of four 
two others, though the restrictions on 
awards might have made all ineligible; 
certainly I would have preferred my s¢ 
lection to the other two prizes. My un 
illustrated (because photographs were 
unavailable) choices are: Eugéne Ber 
mans great, sweeping vision of the West 
ern desert, To the Glory of the Setting 
Sun, ringing with Romantic poetry; and 
Maud Morgan’s deeply evocative figure 
piece, Supplication, a model of what re 
straint and a true painter’s vision can 
make of a profound theme that might 
just be illustration in the hands of an 
other. Of those reproduced, Karl Knaths’ 
Store and Gear proves again what an 


imaginative, well disciplined and tonally 


thinking painter he is; Millard Sheets 
I'he First Born 


painting need not be fuzzy but can give 


shows that nocturnal 


out the lyric serenity it once sounded in 
Giorgione and his followers; Zerbe’s In 
the Studio is a masterful figure, rich in 
color, as impressively composed as any 
picture in the show; and George Grosz’s 
little Model in the Studio 
iway the best nude here 


is far and 
is well as of 
this beautifully composed and colored 
series he has painted. 

These are tops. Beyond, I should 
Marvin Appointed 
Room, if one must paint empty rooms; 
Girl Washing Her 
Hair, far and away the best of the many 
Negro subjects in both Chicago and 


mention Cone’s 


Eldzier Cortor’s 


Pittsburgh (in most of which the Negro 
is either painted sentimentally like 
Uncle Tom or explosively like the 
hero of Native Son — why doesn’t 
someone paint him in the spirit of 
Othello? ); Edwin Dickinson’s wistful 
Constant; Fredenthal’s bright Indian 


Village; Mangravite’s beautiful compo 
sitional rhythms of April Wind, a little 
Moholy-Nagy’s Space 
Modulator, which looks refreshing but 
must be hell to keep clean; Eliot Orr’s 
Passing Storm, in the best tradition 
of Anglo-Saxon Romantic poetry; Karl 
Priebe’s Ihe Moment; 
Remlinger’s delightfully Zurbaranesque 
Italian Pitcher and Fish; Iver 
Going Home, its handsome painting 
worthy of a less trite subject; Schnaken 
berg’s atmospheric Works of Man; the 
best of Niles Spencer so far, Power 
House; and the first 
liked, Accordion Player. 
\t Chicago there is sculpture, too. 
Just how most of it got in when the 


sad in color; 


imaginative 


Rose’s 


Taubes I have 


standards for the paintings were what 
they appear to be I can’t understand, 
nor do I know what most of these sculp 
tors are trying to say. For the prizes | 
admit there was small choice, but since I 
can find only two sculptures in the group 
that excel according to my concept of 
three-dimensional art, I mention them 
without discussing the others: Zorach’s 
but granite 
Head of Christ, reproduced in these 
New 
York last spring; and Lili Auer’s Girl 
with Scarf, built up out of concrete, 


misnamed 


superb black 


columns when it was shown in 


it is true, and with several bows to the 
shade of Lembruck, yet plastically con 
ceived nonetheless. 

Ihroughout this discussion I have 
sought the larger imputations of both 
exhibitions, and therefore I have tried 
to leave negative criticism to general 
terms, getting down to cases only whet 
the work was good enough to be worth 
mentioning, even with reservations. In 
this I feel that lack of space may be 
slightly unfair to the Chicago show, 
where, among the older painters, the 
proportion of accomplishment is nat 
urally higher. Yet they, too, will grant, 
I am sure, that the young ones deserve 
the breaks. 

Further conclusions belong to the 
reader. I can only recommend visiting 
one or both exhibitions—you pays your 
money and you takes your choice. To 
gether they make the coming month 
an important one for anybody serious, 
concerned with the present and future 
of American art. 


RALPH M. 


CHAIT 


GALLERIES 


Great Reductions 
Prior to Moving 


for the connoisseur 





and collector there is a large variety 
of rare porcelain and other much 
sought after ancient Chinese art 

objects—all 


reduced. 


greatly 








Rare Famille Noire Beaker-shaped Vase. 
K'ang Hsi, 1662-1722 A.D. Height, 17'/2 in. 


for the dilettante 





there is an extensive collection of 

decorative objects of authentic 

Chinese works of art at exception 
ally low prices. 





Superb Wu ts'ai Five-Color Temple Jar 
and Cover, Ming, 1368-1643 A.D. Height, 
14, in. 


600 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 















Collection of the Late 
Arthur Curtiss James 


splendid portraits by Romney, 


L. ALAVOINE 


*) 
e CO. 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES 
OBJETS D’ART 






I 

Revnolds, Raeburn, and Hoppnet 
ire highlights in the sale of art prop 
ertv of the estate of the late Arthur 
Curtiss James which will be dispersed 
in three sessions at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, on November 13, 14, and 
15, bv order of the executors. The 


paintings further include, a signed 


712 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
42 Avenue Kleber, PARIS 


River Landscape by Salomon van 
Ruisdael, a romantic Nattiet portrait, 
1 Corot landscape, and a Valencian 
seca painting by Sorolla. Other out 
standing categories of the = sale are 
Gothic and Renaissance _ tapestries, 


three Ispahan rugs, Gothic and Renais 


sance wood and_= stone sculptures; 
D [ RAND R E Gothic and Renaissance — furniture, 
- a English seventeenth and_ eighteenth 


ESTABLISHED 1803 century furniture, and French exam 
ples. Velvets and other antique tex 
tiles, Chinese porcelains and semi 


PAINTINGS BY precious mineral carvings, Japanese 


and Indian ivory carvings, delicately 

B O U D I N painted fans, Georgian and other silver, 
and choice table porcelains are interest 

THROUGH NOV. 15 ing lesser items. The collection goes on 
exhibition at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 

on November $8, continuing daily there 


NEW YORK PARIS ifter, Sunday excepted, until sale time 


12 East 57 Street 37 Avenue de Friedland \ selection of the half-dozen most 
remarkable items in the sale might com 


mence with the French fourteenth cen 








JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 


WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN + GREEK + ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIEVAL + RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS «+ _— PRINTS 

















30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


TONYING & CO, inc 


CHINESE ANTIQUES 
5 East 57th Street New York 


SHANGHAI 


JAMES SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 





PEIPING 








tury sculptured stone head of St. Valeria. 
There is an important Brussels Gothic 


tapestry depicting The Story of Perseus, 

JULIUS LOWY [INC.] its design attributed to one Maitre 
. , Philippe, sometimes identified — as 
High Grade Picture Frames Philippe van Orley but probably actually 
Philippe Truffin, known best for his 
cartoons for the famous Life of the Vir 
RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING gin tapestries in a Spanish royal collec 

730 Fifth Avenue New York tion in Madrid. Of comparable impor 
tance is the Touraine Gothic tapestry 


Antiques & Reproductions 





UNIQUE fragment of a larger work showing “Martyrdom of St. Valeria,” 
head is grasped by an angel. French fourteenth century. 





ART NEWS 


COMING AUCTIONS 


depicting episodes in the Spanish ro 
mance of Lerian and Laureole with ex 
planatory inscriptions woven in. As a 
fourth selection Romney’s striking fam 
ly group of Lady Prescott and her Three 
Children might be chosen. A twenty 
two by eleven-foot Ispahan carpet, larg 
est of three in the sale, is a splendid ex 
imple of that most treasured of Persian 
weaves; its rose red field bears the all 
over design of lotus palmettes upon a 
trellis of curving pointed leaves, enliy 
ened with cloud bands and clusters of 
tiny violets and jasmine. Last, but not 
least, in this first group is a Florentine 
sixteenth century carved walnut refec 
tory table with rich patina, over ten feet 
long, on two vasiform ends with female 
figures and other elaborate carving 
Romney is represented in the sale by 
a second portrait. This is Mrs. Braddyl, 
one of the grandes dames of her day, 
whose portrait by Reynolds is in_ the 
Wallace collection. Romney has painted 
her here at full length, standing at the 
foot of steps leading to a terrace, hold 
ing a lyre and gowned in white satin 
embroidered in gold, with a light blue 
sash and crimson scarf. The great Rey 
nolds portrait in the sale is of H.R.H 
Maria, Duchess of Gloucester, and her 


Daughter Princess Sophia Matilda, 
painted in 1776-7. Further notable are 


1 Raeburn and a Hoppner. 


\mong the tapestries is a ‘Touraine 
Gothic woven with episodes from The 





Life of St. Julian; it is one of a series 
dealing with this saint, Bishop of Le 
Mans, made to the order of a seigneut 
of Preuilly. Of further importance are 
a Brussels Gothic tapestry depicting a 
monarch and his court upon a meadow 
rich with millefleurs, a ‘Tournai Gothic 
Renaissance millefleurs tapestry with 
medallion, and a Brussels Gothic hunt 


ing tapestry. 





whose 


The furniture of the sale comprises 
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JAMES SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 





FOURAINE GOTHIC tapestry depicting episodes from the Spanish romance 
‘“‘Lerian and Lauereole” woven around 1515. 


Gothic and Renaissance examples, Eng 
lish seventeenth and eighteenth cen 
tury pieces, and some of French origin. 
Here is a French Gothic crédence richly 
carved and centering a panel of St 
George slaying the dragon; a suite of 
two canapés and twenty-eight chairs cov 
ered in fine old Aubusson floral tapestry. 

Among the large number of fine 
Chinese jade carvings in the sale is an 
Imperial spinach jade table 
twenty-two by nineteen inches, with a 


screen, 


poem of Ch’ien-lung composed by the 
Emperor during a visit to the Sung 
mountain, mounted in an ivory and 
teakwood stand. A terracotta statuette 
of a saddled horse with original bronze 
rein and stirrups is of the very early Wei 
period and was excavated at Honan. 
Among the ivory carvings there is an 
Indian finely executed elephant group 
depicting one of the Mughal Emperors 

he table porcelains of the collection 
ire of foremost quality and include a 
Copeland Spode white and gold deco 


rated porcelain armorial dinner service 
in Oriental Lowestoft style with the 
James crest and motto. There is a large 
amount of sumptuous table silver. 


Furnishings & Art Property 
from Sanford Estate 


VUE estate of the late John Sanford, 

well known horseman and racing 
enthusiast, has announced that the fur 
nishings, art objects, decorations and 
paintings removed from his home at 
g East 72d Street will be sold at public 
auction on November 6, 7 and 8 at Silo’s 
Galleries following exhibition from No 
vember 2. Mr. Sanford was the father 
of Stephen (Laddie) Sanford the inter 
national polo plaver. The family home 
at Amsterdam, New York, is celebrated 
not only for the fact that the famous 
Sanford string of horses is bred here but 
as one of the show places of New York 
State. Furnishings will be found to be 
on a Corresponding scale. 


The Passing Shows 


(Continued from page 31 


the sculptures of David Smith to those 
of Louis Schanker. 


: on Alma Reed Galleries have been 
having a group exhibition of eight 
painters. Our choices for best of these 
were Lucie Wallace (for her Aspira 
tion), Paul Rader (for his Portrait of 
Joan—which, neverthless, is too starry 
eved), and Quiller Scott (for his Old 
Cow Hand). 

Virginia Bill’s color prints in an ad 
joing room are well-known in their 
way. They are bold and distinct and 
Uptown, New York is memorable. 

Marjorie Nuhn of Iowa, who was a 
member of the Grant Wood-Adrian 
Dornbush colony at Stone City (where 
regionalism, with Government benedic 


tion, started) is exhibiting in the front 
gallery her broad but not spruce water 
colors. ‘The ones of Pecos, New Mexico, 
and of the Aspen Ridge are the most 
presentable. 


LFONSO BENAVIDES at. the 
£4 Newhouse galleries is most compel 
ling as a social commentator where his 
paintings are macabre. As a_ portraitist 
he is not tame but not extraordinary. 


HE Vendome’s group show will give 

vou two good oils—one of a beach, 
the other of an inlet-—by Hy Schneider 
man, an oil landscape with many pastel 
tints by Bjorck, a still-life of clothes by 
Kulman Oswald, and a still-life of flow 
ers by Alexander Sideris. 








and nothing but— 
in producing Photo Engravings 


There’s something mighty reassuring about knowing that your engraving needs 
are in the hands of men who know how, Artisans all, each a specialist in his own 
field and under expert supervision, 


Quality, is our first consideration, for we always aim to secure faithful reproduction 
of copies, no matter how complicated. 

Speed, is essential only to a certain degree of perfection and while we could not 
truthfully proclaim Quality with Speed we do guarantee to produce desired results 
in any given specified time. 

This is our method of producing Perfect plates for Black and White, Ben Day and 
full Color Process Plates. 


Our Art Department gladly offers its advisory advertising services without obligation. 


STANDARD-KOPPEL ENGRAVING CORP. 


Photo Engravers ~ Designers ~ Color Work a specialty 
New York City 


225 West 39th Street LOngacre 5-5370 
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AKT SCHOOLS 





ARCHIPENKO 
ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture Drawing, Ceramics 


REGISTER NOW 
624 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 


Write for information now 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 West 8th Street * New York City 
[bet. Sth & éth Avenues] GRamercy 5-7159 
Teachers Alertness Credits 


Painting 








CHARLES CAGLE 
PAINTING GROUP 


MORNING—Monday through Friday 
SATURDAY—Morning and Afternoon 
SKETCH CLASS—Tues. and Fri. Evening 


For information addres Charles Cagle 
78 WEST 55th ST.. NEW YORK—CO 5-0759 


COUNTESS ZICHY ACADEMY OF ART 


58 West 57th Street 
COUNTESS ZICHY drawing and painting 
ALBERTO SABAS 
a eee 


including theatre and ceramic design. 
REGISTRATION NOW COLumbus 5-9152 


modelling and sculpture 


ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS: 


Reacn your prospec- 
tive pupils by advertising 
to the vast group of 
wealthy and cultured 
young Americans (and 
their parents) who read 
America’s foremost fine 
arts magazine— 


ART NEWS 


“ALL THE NEWS & REVIEWS OF ART” 
THE 
UNIQUE 
ART 


MAGAZINE 


{n interesting brochure “The 
Unique Art Magazine” has 
been prepared for Art Schools. 
It will be sent without obliga- 
tion, upon request to: 


The ART FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION 


PUBLISHERS 


\ 136 E. 57 St.. New York 
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ART EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


WHERE THE 


IRTISTS 


(RE TEACHING 


Compiled for the convenience of students from prospectuses and rate cards sent into our office (revised - 
enlarged from our last issue We shall be grateful to other artists who will inform us similarly of their 
teaching activities and will continue to publish material as received 


ALAN, Charles, Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City Art 
institute. $15 per term 

ANSBACHER, Jessie. New York City, Ansbacher 
School. $35-$40 monthly 

ARCHIPENKO., Alexander. New York City, Archi 
penko Art School. $20-$50 monthly 

BAGNOLI, Louis. New York City, Bagnoli classes 
$10 monthly 

BERKMAN, Aaron. New York City, Young Men's 
Hebrew Association. $6 monthly 

BIDDLE, George. Los Angeles, Cal 
stitute. $60 per term 

BOOTH, Cameron. St. Paul, Minn.. St. Paul Gal 
lery and School of Art. $150 year y 

BRACKMAN. Robert. New York City, Art Stu 
dents League. $12-$17 monthly. Brooklyn, Brook 
lyn Institute Art School. $15 monthly 

BRIDGMAN, George. New York City, Art Students 
League. $17 monthly (drawing 

BROOK, Alexander. Los Angeles, Cal., Otis Art 
institute. $60 per term 

CECERE, Gaetano. New York City 
Institute of Design. $.50-$1 weekly 

CLEMENS, Paul. Los Angeles, Cai., Otis Art In- 
stitute. $60 per term 

CORBINO, Jon. New York City, Art Students 
League. $17 monthly 

CRAWFORD, Ralston. Buffalo, N. Y., 
School of Fine Arts 

DAVIS, Richard. Utica, N. Y., Munson-Williams, 
Proctor Institute. $6 monthly 

DAVIS. Stuart. New York City, New School for 
Social Research. $20 per term 

DE CREEFT, José. New York City, New School for 
Social Research. $12 monthly 

DICKINSON, Sidney E. New York City. National 
Academy of Design. $12.50 per term carrying fre 

DICKINSON, Stirling. San Miguel de Allende— 
Guanajuato, Mexico, Esculea Universitaria de 
Bellas Artes. 

DIRK, Nathaniel. New York City, Young Men's 
Hebrew Association. $6 monthly 

DREWES. Werner. New York City, Master Insti- 
tute of United Arts. $15 monthly 

DUMOND, F. V. New York City, Art Students 
League. $17 monthly 

EGAS, Camillo. New York City, New School for 
Social Research. $20 per term 

FIENE, Ernest. New York City, Art Students 
League. $17 monthly 

GOLDTHWAITE. Anne. New York City, Art Stu- 
dents League. $17 monthly 

GROSS, Chaim. New York City, New Art School. 
$35 per term 

GROSZ. George. New York City, Art Students 
League. $17 monthly. 

HAYTER, Stanley W. New York City. New Sehool 
for Social Research. For advanced artists. $5 
weekly 

HIRSCH, Stefan. New York City, Art Students 
League. $17 month'y 

HOFMANN. Hans. New York City. Hans Hofmann 
School of Fine Arts. $25-$35 monthly 

HOLTY. C. R. New York City, Master Institute of 
United Arts. $15 monthly. 

KANTOR, Morris. New York City, Art Students 
League. $17 monthly 

KATZ. Ethel. New York City. Master Institute of 
United Arts. $15 monthly 


Otis Art In 


Beaux-Arts 


Buffa.o 


KUNIYOSHI. Yasuo. New York City, Art Students 
League. $17 monthly, New School for Social Re 
search. $20 per term 

LAHEY, Richard Washington dD. C Corcoran 
School of Art. Baltimore, Md., Goucher College. 

LANING. Edward. New York City, Beaux-Arts In 
stitute of Design. $! per problem ; 

LAURENT, Rebert New York City, Art Stu 
dents League. $12-$17 monthly. Brooklyn, Brook 
lyn Institute Art School. $12.50 monthly 

LAZZARI, Pietro. New York City, Beaux-Arts In 
stitute of Design. $25 full session, $6-$8 monthly 

LEGER, Fernand, New York City, Leger School 

LIMBACH, Russell. Middletown, Conn., Wesleyan 
University. 

LISSIM, Simon. New York City, Countess Zichy 
Academy of Art. $2 per lesson. A’so lecture 
course, Alma Reed Gallery, $2 per lecture. 

MALDARELLI. Oronzio. New York City, Columbia 
University. University Extension. $12.50 per 
semester credit 

MANGRAVITE, Peppino. New York City, Colum 
bia University, University Extension. $12.50 per 
semester credit 

MANSHIP. Paul. New York City, Beaux-Arts In- 
stitute of Design. $.50-$1 weekly 

MARTIN, Fletcher. Kansas City, Mo., 
Art Institute. $75 per term 

McCARTAN. Edward. New York City, Beaux-Arts 
Institute of Design. $.50-$!1 weekly. 

McFEE, Henry Lee. San Antonio. Texas, Witte 
Museum School of Art. $25 monthly 

MECHAU, Frank. New York City, Columbia Uni- 
versity, University Extension. $12.50 per semes- 
ter credit. 

OLINSKY, Ivan G. New York City, National Acad- 
emy of Design. $12.50 per term carrying fee. 

OZENFANT. Amédée. New York City, Ozenfant 
School of Fine Arts. $150 for three months. New 
School for Social Research, lecture course, $12.50 
per term 

PALMER, William. Utica, N. Y. 
liams, Proctor Institute. $6 monthly 

PUTNAM, Brenda. New York City National Acad 
emy of Design. $12.50 carrving fee 

ROSEN. Charles. San Antonio, Texas, Witte Mu- 
seum School of Art. $25 monthly 

SCHOLL, Edward. New York City, Young Men's 
Hebrew Association. $6 monthly. 

SEGAL, Yonry. New York City, Young Men's He- 
brew Association. $6 monthly 

SOYER, Moses. New York City, New Art School. 
$25 morthiv 

SOYER. Raphael. New York City. New Art Seber! 
$25 monthly. Art Students League. $17 monrthtv 

STERNE. Maurice. New York City, Maurice Sterne 
Art School. $30 mocthiv 

TAUBES, Frederic. Urbana-Champaign, Ill., Uni- 
versity of Ilinois. 

VYTLACIL. Vaclav. New York City, Art Students 
League. $17 month'v 

YOUNG. Mahonri. New York City, Art Students 
Leaaue. $17 manthtv 

ZADKINE,. Ossip. New York City, Design-Tech- 
nies. $17 monthly 

ZORNES, Milford. Los Angeles, Cal., Otis Art In- 
stitute. $69 per term 

ZORACH. Mareuerite. New York City. Columbia 
University. ''niversity Extension. $12.50 pr 
semester credit. 

ZORACH, William New York City, Art Studerts 
League. $17 monthly. 


Kansas City 


Munson- Wil 


TABLOID GUIDE FOR STUDENTS 


Compiled from catalogues and prospectuses available for inspection in our office. We welcome such material 
from other schools and will continue to publish as received. See previous issues for other schools. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PITTSFIELD, MASS.: Berkshire Museum. Day 
and evening lecture and applied COURSES in 
painting, drawing, ceramics and weaving. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1.: Rhode Island School of De- 
sign. Training in all branches of the arts for stu- 
dents in the formative period. Prizes, scholarships, 
awards. IST TERM ends Jan. 26; 2nd term, Feb. 2- 
June 3. TUITION: $275 yearly. COURSES in 
architecture, stagecraft, design, painting, graphic 
arts, education, ete. 4 year course for professional 
architects; 3 year program for architectural drafts- 
men; two year course leading to advanced standing 
in degree-granting schools of architecture. Also 
special students. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


NEW YORK CITY: Beaux-Arts Institute of De- 
sign. In addition to architectural and mural prob- 
lems, regular class work supervised by well-known 
artists. Competitions and awards. TERM for paint- 
ing and sculpture ends June. TUITION: painting, 
$25 full session; sculpture, antique, ornament, and 
life classes, $.50-$1 weekly. COURSES in addition 
te painting and sculpture, programs of supervised 
work in mural decoration and architecture. 


NEW YORK CITY: Jessie Ansbacher Art School. 
Limited classes, individual daily criticism. IST 
TERM ends Feb. |; 2nd term, Feb-June. TUITION: 
for portrait class, $40 monthly, $100 per term; 
still-life, $35 morthly. COURSES in painting, 
drawing, portrait, life, still-life. 


NEW YORK CITY: High School of Music and Art: 
guest series including Chiam Gross, Loe Laurie, 
Morris Levine, Paul Manship, Vaclav Vytlacil. 


NEW YORK CITY: Louis Bagnoli classes. Four 
days weekly. TUITION: $10 monthly. COURSES 
in drawing and painting. 


NYACK, N. Y.: Ralph M. Pearson's Design Work- 
shop: Critical Appreciation Course by mail. Twenty 
ma articles plus shorter subjects. TUITION: 


MONTCLAIR, N. J.: Montclair Art Museum Art 
School: Day and evening classes for adults, classes 
for children. TERMS vary with courses. in most 
of them Ist term ends end of Jan., 2nd term, in 


April. TUITION from $8 to $24 per term depend- 
ing on course. COURSES in painting, outdoor 
painting, sketching, junior modeling. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.: The Junto for adult edu 
cation. Illustrated art appreciation lectures at the 
Philadelphia Museum given by E. M. Benson 
Wednesday evenings. FEE: $3 for ten lectures 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.: Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. Free lectures. Saturday and Sunday afternoon : 
2:30—museum tours; 3:30 specialized lectures on 
schools, periods, and mediums represented in the 
collections. Subjects change weekly. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.: Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, College of Fine Arts. Scholarships, fellow- 
ships. 1ST TERM ends Jan. 27; 2nd term, Feb. 2- 
June 6. TUITION: for full 4 year course in Cel- 
lege of Fine Arts, $100 per term. COURSES in 
architecture, painting, design. Graduate courses in 
art education. 


w & Sy 


KANSAS CITY. MO.: Kansas City Art Institute 
New course in stage design Monday and Wednesday 
evenings. TUITION. $15 per term plus matricula- 
tion and laboratory fees. COURSES in addition to 
stage design, lecture courses, classes in interior 
design, ceramics, watercolor, children’s classes. 


DENVER, COL. Denver Museum, Museum Work- 
shop. Free courses for Junior Members under 18 
years of age at Chappell House. 3:30-5:00 P. M. 
four days weekly by grades. COURSES in print- 
making, drawing, and watercolor. 


MEXICO 


SAN MIGUEL DE ALLENDE—GUANAJUATO, 
MEXICO: Escuela Universitaria de Bel'as Artes. In- 
ternational art center for serious study, founded 
1938 for development of indigenous American art. 
Students and teachers from all American countries. 
Living accommodations, ranch, ete. American col- 
lege credits for winter or summer work. IST TERM, 
Feb. |-May |, 2nd term. July |-Sept. 1. Also short- 
time arrangements. TUITION: $110 for first month; 
$75, second month; $65, third month. This includes 
room all mea's, and choice of courses. COURSES 
in painting, drawing, fresco, woodcarving, crafts, 
languages. For information communicate: Stirling 
Dickinson, 1500 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, III. 








1S GIVING LESSONS TO 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS 
AT 80 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK 


Prospective students should phone for in- 
formation now to: LOngacre 5-7233. 


80 WEST 40 STREET, NEW YORK 





JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 


Paintings 
11 East 57 Street ° 


New York 
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Presto by Rudolf Bauer 


MUSEUM OF 
NON-OBJECTIVE 
PAINTINGS 


24 EAST 54 STREET, N. Y. C. 


OPEN DAILY 10-6 
SUNDAYS 12-6 


CLOSED MONDAYS ADMISSION FREE 





EARLY i 
CHINESE ART | 

jades i 
bronzes 
paintings 
sculpture } 
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CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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WHEN © WHERE TO EXHIBIT | 


ATLANTA, GA., High Museum, Feb. 1-15. Three 
County Show. Open to artists of counties sur- 
rounding Atlanta, Ga. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Jan. 27. L. P. Skidmore, 
Director, 1262 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Museum of Art. Mar. 13-Apr. 
12. Maryland Artists Annual. Open to artists born 
or resident in Md. All mediums. Jury. Purchase 
& cash prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 13; works, 
Feb. 18. Leslie Cheek, Jr., Director, Baltimore 
Museum of Art, Baitimore, Md. 

ELMIRA, WN. Y., Arnot Art Gallery. Dec. 2-28. 
Annual Exhibition. Open to artists of Elmira, 
Eimira Hts., & Horseheads. All mediums. No 
jury. No prizes. Works due Nov. 26. Jeannette M. 
Diven, Director, Arnot Art Gallery, Elmira, N. Y. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD... Washington County Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Feb. 1-28. Cumberland Val- 
ley Artists Annual. Open to artists residing in 
Cumberland Valley. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due Dec. 31; works, Jan. 15. John R 
Craft, Director, Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Wadsworth Atheneum. Nov. 
23-Dee. 21. Watercolor & Gouache Annual. Open 
te artists resident in Conn. Mediums: watercolor 
& gouache. Jury. Entry cards & works due Nov. 
12. Alexander Crane, Connecticut Watercolor Ex- 
hibition, Avery Memorial, Hartford, Conn. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., County Museum. Jan. {-31. 
International Salon of Photography. Open to all 
photographers. All mediums of photography, & 
kodachrome color slides. Jury. Works due Nov. 
15. Larry Lewin, Secretary, Camera Pictorialists 
of Los Angeles, Los Angeles County Museum, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Academy of Allied Arts. Dee. 
4-20. Winter Annual. Open to all artists. Me- 
diums: oi! & watercolor. No jury. No prizes. 
Entry ecards & works due Nov. 25. Leo Nadon, 
Nirector, 349 W. 86th St., New York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Fine Arts Galleries. Jan. 5-26. 
National Association of Women Artists. Open to 
women members. Mediums: oil, watercolor, black - 
and-white, & sculpture. Jury. $1200 in prizes. 
Works due Dec. 27. Josephine Droege, Executive 
Secretary, Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57 St., New 
York, N. Y. 

OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial. Nov. 28-Dee. 31. 
Six States Exhibition. Open to artists of Neb., 
ta., Kan., Col., S. D., & Mo. Mediums: oil, wa- 
tercolor, prints, drawings. small sculpture & pot- 
tery. Jury. No prizes. (One-man exhibition will 
be granted to artist most outstanding in water- 
colors or oils.) Entry cards & works due Nov. 8. 


Society of Liberal Arts, Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, 
Neb. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., WPA Art Center. 
Dec. 7-31. Annual Exhibition of Lithography. 
Open to living American artists. Medium: black- 
&-white lithography. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry 
ecards due Nov. 10; works Nov. 17. Oklahoma 
WPA Art Center, Municipal Auditorium, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance. Dee. 3-27. 
Crafts for Christmas. Mediums: all hand crafts 
& machine-made articles. Jury. No prizes. All 
articles will be on sale. Entry cards & works due 
Nov. 21. Crafts for Christmas Giving, Philad«!- 
phia Art Alliance, 25! So. (8th St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J., Plainfield Art Association 
Gallery. Feb. 8-Mar. |. N. Watercolor & 


Sculpture Society Annual. Open to all N. J. art- 
ists. Mediums: watercolor, pastel, & scu'pture. 
Jury. Entry cards due Jan. 31; works. Feb. 2. 
Herbert Pierce. Corresponding Secretary, 309 
Academy St., So. Orange, N. J. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. Feb. I1- 
Mar. |. Drawings & Prints Annual. Open to art- 
ists residing in U. S. Mediums: drawings & 
prints. Jury. Prizes. Entry ecards due Jan. 23; 
works, Jan. 30. San Francisco Museum of Art, 
War Memorial Bidg., Civie Center, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. Feb. 
1-Mar. 10. Annual Exhibition. Open to artists liv- 
ing within 100 miles of Utica. All mediums. No 
jury except for awards. Entry cards & works due 
Jan. 10. Arthur J. Derbyshire, Director, 318 Gene- 
see St., Utica, N. Y. 

WASHINGTON. D. C., Corcoran Gallery of Art. Jan. 
27-Mar. |. Society of Washington Artists Annual. 
Open to residents of District of Columbia, Md., & 
Va. Mediums: oil & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. $1.00 
entry fee for non-members. Garnet W. Jex, Secre- 
tary, 6010—20th St. N., Arlington. Va. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center. Nov. 
24-Dec. 31. Wilmington Society of Fine Arts An- 
nual. Open to artists of Delaware, pupils of 
Howard Pyle & members of Society. Mediums: 
oil & sewlpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & works 
due Nov. 17. Constarce Moore, Director, Park 
Drive at Woodlawn, Wilmington, Del. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Institute. Jan. 
1-Fe. t. Annual New Year Show. Open to resi- 
dents and former residents of Ohio, Pa., Va. & 
W. Va. Mediums: oil & watercolor. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Dec. 7. Mrs. Ruth 
—- Secretary, 524 Wick Ave., Youngs- 
town, O. 


OPEN COMPETITIONS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, NEW YORK: 
Cash prizes totaling $7000 in architecture, land- 
seape architecture, musical composition, painting 
& sculpture. Preliminary regional competitions in 
ptg. & sculpture at San Francisco, Denver, Chi- 
cago, Houston, Baltimore & New York. Final 
competitions in New York. Open to unmarried 
male U. §S. citizens under 31. Applications in 
ptg. & sculpture due Jan. 1; in other subjects 
Feb. 1. Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary, 
10 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

GOVERNMENT MURAL, CHICAGO: Uptown Pos- 
tal Station. Open to all American artists. Award 


$4000. Closing date Dec. |. Write Meyric Rogers, 
Curator of Decorative & Industrial Arts, Art 
Institute of Chicago, Chicago Til. 
LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY, NEW YORK: 
Composition for {5 ft. bronze statue of Christ, 
Light of the World, to be erected in front of new 
headquarters of National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C. Open to sculptors in 
U. S. Ten cash prizes. Photographs of work and 
letters of recommendation must be submitted by 
Nov. 7. Competitors will be chosen from this ma- 
terial. For particulars write Secretary, Liturgical 
Arts Society, 300 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBANY, N. Y., Inst. of History & Art: Thomas 
Cole, to Dee. 15. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., Univ. of New Mexico: 
Kramer Kittridge, to Nov. 15. 

AMHERST, MASS., Amherst Coll.: Ancient Art, 
Nov. 11-30. 

ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gall.: European 
Artists Teaching in America, to Nov. 9. 

Esther Gall.: G. Brannigan, to Nov. 3. A. Vincent, 
Nov. 6-Dee. 15. 

APPLETON, WIS., Lawrence Coll.: Medard Klein, 
to Nov. 22. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J., Soc. of Fine Arts: Mem- 
bers Annual, to Jan. 2. 

ATHENS, GA., Univ. of Georgia: Jean Charlot, 
te Nov. 7. Georgia Artists, Nov. 8-16. 

AUBURN, N. Y., Cayuga Museum: Guido Horvath, 
to Nov. 30. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Municipal Museum: Old Balti- 
more, to Nov. 16. Ptgs. of Baltimore Annual, to 
Nov. 30. 

Museum of Art: Georgian England, to Nov. (6. 
Masson, to Nov. 22. 

Walters Gall.: Alfred J. Mi'ler, to Nov. 30. 

BATON ROUGE, LA., Louisiana Art Commission: 
Lovisiara State Annual, Nov. 2-30. 

BENNINGTON, VT., Museum: Chas. Cagle, to 
Nov. 5. British & American {9th Century Masters, 
Nov. 7-Dee. 31. 

BETHLEHEM, PA. Lehigh Univ.: Lehigh Art 
Alliance; F. Detwiller. Nov. 2-23. 

BINGHAMTON, N. + Museum of Fine Arts: 
Finger Lakes Artists, to Nov. 30. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Public Library: Public 
Schools Exhibit, to Nov. 30. 
BLOOMINGTON, IND., Irdiana Univ.: Brown 


County Painters, to Nov. 15. 

BOSTON, MASS., Doll & Richards: Contemporary 
Art, to Nov. 15. 

Guild of Boston Artists: G. MacNutt, to Nov. 8. 
J. Benson, Nov. 10-22. 

Grace Horne Gall.: Boston Art Club, to Nov. 8. 
J. Whorf; A. Enters, Nov. 10-29. 

Inst. of Modern Art: Berman Retrospective, to 
Nov. 10. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Winslow Homer, to Dec. 31. 

BOZEMAN, MONT., Montana State Coll.: National 
Watercolor Exhibit; G. Kloss, to Nov. 30. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Gall.: Art & Life, 
Nov. 7-Jan. 26. 

Museum of Science: Pan-American Costumes, to 
Nov. 30. 

BURLINGTON. VT., Fleming Museum: Costumes 
& Costume Accessories, to Nov. 30. 

BUTTE, MONT., Art Center: T. Moore; M. White, 
te Nov. 30. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C., Person Hall Gall.: North 
Carolina Artists Annual, Nov. 2-23. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Museum: South Amer- 
ican Ptg., to Nov. 30. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Univ. of Virginia: 
Development of Stage Design. Nov. 10-29. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: Thorne Miniature 
Rooms, to Dec. 7. American Ptg. & Sculpture 
Annual, to Jan. 4. 

Mandel Bros.: Chicago Soc. of Etchers Annual, 
Nov. 3-30. 

Midwest Gall.: Ruth Lubin: sculpture, watercolors 

& drawings, Nov. 3-22. 


CINCINNATI. 0O., Art Museum: American Art An- 
nual, Nov. 8-Dee. 7. 

CLAREMONT, CAL., Pomona Coll.: Etchings, M. 
Brooks, to Nov. 18. : 
CLEVELAND, 0O., Museum of Art: Public Housing 
in U. S., te Nov. 9. Theatre Models, Nov. 5- 


Dee. 6. 

COLUMBUS, 0O., Gall. of Fine Arts: 18th Century 
French Masters, to Nov. 4. Picasso's Guernica, 
Nov. 4-25. 

CONCORD. N. H., State Library: Paul Sample, 
Nov. 3-29. 

DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts: L. Jeffries, 
to Nov. 15. F. Martin; Texas Print Annual; W. 
Littlefield, drawings; to Nov. 29. L. Lazzari, 
seulpture Nov. 9-29. {9th Century Americans, 
Nov. 9-Dec. 15. 

DAVENPORT, 1tA., Municipal Art Gall.: Quad- 
City Artists Anrual. Nov. 2-30. 

DAYTON. 0O., Art Inst.: Thomas Benton; Ohio 
Prirt Makers, to Nov. 30. 

DENVER, COL., Art Museum: Silk Screen Group, 
to Nov. 30. 

DES MOINES, IA., Assoc. of Fine Arts: Japanese 
Color Prints, Nov. 1-30. S. Roberts, Nov. 5-10. 

DUBUQUE, IA., Art Assoc.: G. Paxson; Group, 
to Nov. 15. 

ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Art Gall.: Exhibition from 
Corcoran Gall., to Nov. 20. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Soc. of Fire Arts: Popular 
Art of Mexico, te Nov. 22. 

FITCHBURG, MASS., Art Center: Art for the 
Home, Nov. 2-26. 

FORT WAYNE, IND., Art Museum: P. Manship, 
seu'pture; Local Artists, to Nov. 30. 

FORT WORTH, TEX., Public Library: Association 
of American Artists, to Nov. 15. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Art Gall.: Textiles from 
ist to 19th century, Nov. 3-30. 

GREEN BAY, WIS., Neville 
Erwin Kummer, to Nov. 30. 

GREENSBORO. N. C., Woman's College (Univ. 
of N. C.): Contemporary American Prints, Nov. 
7-28 

GREENVILLE, MISS., Delta Art Center: Water- 
color Group, Nov. 5-25. 

GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICH., Alger House: 
Towards a Buying Public, to Nov. 30. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Museum: 
British Prints by Artists in Service, Nov. 3-30. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Wadsworth Atheneum: Color 
in Industry, to Nov. 16. 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL., Perils Gall.: Karin van Ley- 
den, to Nov. 8. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts: Texas 
General Exhibit, to Nov. 16. 

INDIANAPOLIS IND., Herron Museum: Porce- 
lains, to Nov. 30. 

1OWA CITY, IA., Univ. of lowa: Contemporary 
European & American Prints, to Nov. 6. Inter- 
national Waterco'or Show, Nov. 6-Dec. 7. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL., David Strawn Gall.: Con- 
temporary Argentine Art: Nov. 2-23. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH., Inst. of Arts: 600 Years of 
Graphie Art, to Nov. 26. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: George Biddle, 
te Nov. 30. 

LAWRENCE, Kan., Univ. of Kansas: Byron Stone, 
to Nov. 30. 


Public Museum: 





NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


INC. 


PAINTINGS BY 


ALFONSO BENAVIDES 


Until November 15 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 








HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


OLD and MODERN 
PAINTINGS 





1 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


| | 35 Old Bond St., London 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
A SELECTION OF 


20TH CENTURY PARIS PAINTERS 


OCTOBER 27 - NOVEMBER 22 
















THROUGH NOV. 15 


KOKOSCHKA 


- -DEC. 
| Wie Tree © BUCHHOLZ GALLERY | 


MAILLOL CURT VALENTIN 
LEHMBRUCK 32 EAST 57 STREET 


MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY 


EXHIBITION 


LES FAUVES 


Through November 22 


61-63 EAST 57th STREET 
















NEW YORK 














gallery of modern art 


18 east S7th street * new yerk city 


through november: 


pictures selected for YOU 





The 
Recent Work 
ot 


BURCHFIELD 


Vov. & 


Th ; ough 


At the Galleries of 


FRANK K. M. REHN 
3 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


5,th STREET 


683 Fifth 





WATERCOLORS BY 
FREDERICK K. 
DETWILLER 
November 3 to 15 


EGGLESTON GALLERIES 
161 West 57 Street 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


RECENT 
SCULPTURE 


JOSE de Creeft 


121 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


ALBERT PELS 


Recent Paintings 


NOV. 3-15 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 
38 East 57th St., N. Y. 


RALPH ROSENBORG 


Gouaches — Nov. 3-22 
WILLARD GALLERY 


32 EAST 57 


















MOUNTFORT 


COOLIDGE 


Landscapes of Maine 


KLEEMANN 


—38 East 57th St, N. Y.— 
ATTENTIONC®ttEctors 


ND DEALERS 





Visit the 


LASSLOW ART GALLERIES 


959 Madison Ave., New York 
Established 1907 


FINE XIX CENTURY OIL PAINTINGS 








Oct. 27-Nov. 8 


Edna Bartos 


Paintings 


GALLERY 


BONESTELL 


106E.57ST.,N.Y. 








Ferargil Galleries 


Frederic Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St.. New York 














LOS ANGELES, CAL Daizell Hatfield Gall 
Gregory Gluckman, to Nov. 30 
County Museum: H. Roysher, silver work, to Nov 


30. “And Now We Plan te Dee. 21 


Foundation of Western Art Northern California 
Art, to Nov. 29 
Municipal Art Commission Annual Watercolor 


Show, to Nov. 30 

Vigeveno Gall Guy tgnon, to Nov. 10 

MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Union: S. Fein & 
J. Wilde, te Nov. 3. Wisconsin Salon of Art, 
Nov. 5-Dee. 4. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., Currier Gall.: W. Jewell; 
Norman Rockwell; A. Mil.er, sculpture, to Nov. 30 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Brooks Memorial Gall.: Water- 
colors by Cleveland Artists; Interiors, to Nov. 27 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Wesleyan Univ Amer - 
jean & European Lithographs of (9th & 20th 
Centuries, Nov. 6-30. 

MILWAUKEE. WIS... Art Inst Barbizon Ptgs 
Garvan Silver; Old Mirrors, to Nov. 30 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: Whisticr 


Etchings: Artists of New Mexico, to Nov. 30 
Local Artists Annual, to Dee. | 

University Gall The Shock of Criticism—Survey 
of caricature & satire, to Nov. 8 

MONTCLAIR, N. J., Art Museum: New Jersey 
State Annual, Nov. 2-30. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC, Museum of Fine Arts 


Royal Canadian Academy, to Nov. 30 


MUSKEGON. MICH., Hackley Art Gall.: European 


Masters, 1450-1850, to Nov. 30 

NEWARK, WN. ) Art Club: Egner Collection, to 
Nov. 30 

Artists of Today Ga.! Maurice King, Jr., Nov 
10-22. 

Newark Museum: ‘‘Three Southern Neighbors, 
Contemporary Section, to Dec. 31 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., Yale Art Gall.: Early 


American Pottery & Glass, to Nov. 23. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Delgado Museum: Murals 
by Portinari, to Nov. 25 
NORFOLK, VA., Museum of Arts: Norfolk Art 


Corner, to Nov. 7. Zoltan Sepechy, Nov. 2-23 
NORMAL, ILL., Illinois State Normal Univ.: Non- 
Objective Ptgs.. te Nov. 30. 
OAKLAND, CAL., California College of Arts & 
Crafts: Art Week Exhibit, to Nov. 13. 
Mills College: Chinese Textiles, to Nov. 30. 
OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial: An American 


Group; {0th Anniversary Collection of Master- 
pieces, to Nov. 30. 

OSHKOSH, WIS., Public Museum: Pastels, to 
Nov. 30. 


OTTUMWA, IA., WPA Art Center: Abstract Pigs.. 
to Nov. 15. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.. Fine Arts Center: Ptgs. 
from Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts: Rouault 
Prints; Local Artists, to Nov. 30. 

PEORIA, ILL., Public Library: 
to Nov. 30. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance: H. Pittmar, 


P. R. Melntosh, 


E. Bohiman, Nov. 4-23. Prints by T. Geller 
Nov. 4-30. 
Pennsy:vania Acad. of Fine Arts: Watercolor & 


Print Annual; Miniature Annual, Nov. 2-Dec. 7 

Print Club: Miniature Print Soc., to Nov. 8. 
Philadelphia Artists Annual of Prints. to Nov. 15 

PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Museum: Philip 
Hicken, to Nov. 30. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Inst.: Directions in 
American Ptg., to Dec. 14. 

Univ. of Pittsburgh: Colonial & Modern Weavings, 
to Nov. 8. 

PORTLAND, ORE.., 
Painters, Nov. 3-30. 

PROVIDENCE, R. |., 


Art Museum: Twelve Oregon 


Art Club: F. Whitaker, to 


Nov. 9. R. Stephens, Nov. 10-23 

Museum of Art: Thorne Miniature Rooms, to 
Nov. 30. 

Tilden-Thurber: Lyonel Feininger, to Nov. 15. 


RALEIGH, N. C., WPA Art Center: Elizabethan 
England, to Nov. 17. 


NEW 


A.C.A., 26 W. 8 
Allison, 32 E. 57 
Jongkind: Etchings & Drawings, to Nov. 16 

American Inst. of Decorators, 595 Madison 
Americans, to Nov. 22 

American British, 44 W. 56 

Contemporary British, to Nov. 15 
American Place, 509 Madison...Group, to Nov. 27 


N. Werner; J. Pine, Nov. 3-17 


Argent, 42 W. 57 
A. Mason; Women Artists, to Nov. 8 
M. Macpherson; A. Stein; A. Taylor: 
panels, Nov. 10-22 

Artists, 113 W. 13 
Poussette-Dart: ptgs. & sculpture, to Nov. 10 
L. Donato, Nov. 11-24 

Associated American, 711 Fifth, 


Aaron Bohrod, to Nov. 15 
Babeock, 38 E. 57 Albert Pels, Nov. 3-15 
Barbizon-Plaza, Sixth at 58 
N. Y. Soc. of Ceramic Artists, 
Barzansky. 860 Madison 1. Hoffman, 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 


to Nov. 24 
to Nov. 15 
20th Century Parisians, to Nov. 22 
67 W. 55 
Costumes for 
106 E. 57 


Bittner, 
the Theatre, to Nov. 19 

E. Bartos, to Nov. 8 
V. Berresford, Nov. 10-22 


Bonestell, 


Brooklyn Museum 
Portraiture 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 
Clay Club. 4 West 8 
Sculpture for the Home, Nov. 7-Dec. 6 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 
Lawrence Lebduska, to Nov. 8 
Polly Thayer, Nov. 10-29 
Decorators, 745 Fifth.... “*Horses,’’ to Nov. 22 
Douthitt, 9 E. 57....Western Pictures, to Nov. 15 
Downtown, 43 E. 51....Bernard Karfiol, Nov. 11-29 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57. Boudin, to Nov. 15 
Duveen Bros., 720 Fifth 
Renoir Centennial, Nov. 8-Dec. 6 


in Modern Prints, to Nov. 23 
Oskar Kokoschka, to Nov. 15 


Eggleston, 161 W. 57. F. Detwiller, to Nov. 30 
See is OP We Becccces Wm. Fisher, to Nov. 16 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 

Watercolor Group; R. Cheney, to Nov. 8 


Lamar Dodd, Nov. 10-24 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57 
Watercolor & Sculpture Group, to Nov. 8 
Oil Annual, Nov. 10-29 
Findlay, 69 E. 57.....American Show, to Nov. 15 
460 Park 
“Five to Seven'’: Decorators’ Show, to Nov. 12 
*‘Woman’s Crowning Glory,"’ Nov. 10-22 
French, 41 E. 57..Contemporary French, to Nov. 22 
Gallery of Modern Art, 18 E. 57 
Pictures Selected for You, Nov. 2-30 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
Founders Show, to Nov. 13 


Prints, Nov. 4-22 
Hotel Gotham 


Contemporary Americans, Nov. 4-15 
Keppel, 670 Fifth 

Six Centuries of Prints, to Nov. 30 
Shepler. Nov. t1-Dee. 1 
Les Fauves, to Nov. 22 


Grand Central, 


Harlow, 


Harriman, 61 E. 57.. 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57 

Mountfort Coolidge, to Nov. 22 

Knoedler, 14 E. 57....Blake Drawings, to Nov. 8 

Arturo Souto, Nov. 10-29 

Kraushaar, 730 Fifth... Russell Cowles, to Nov. 15 


YORK 


RICHMOND, VA., Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
Esther Day. to Nov. 13. 

Valentine Museum: Contemporary Virginia Artists 
Print Biennial, to Nov. 14 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J., Art Assoc 

to Nov. 23. 


Fall Exhibition 


ROCHESTER, N. Y Public Library: American 
Itlustrators, to Nov. 30. 
ROCKFORD, ILL., Art Assoc Watercolors by 


Eastern Artists, Nov. 3-16 


ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum: First Mis- 
souri Annual, to Nov. 30 
ST. PAUL, MINN., St. Paul Gall Uncommis- 


sioned Portraits; Wood Sculpture; Self-Portraiture 
through the Ages, te Nov. 30 

SALEM, ORE., Art Center: Oil Ptgs., to Nov. 14. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UT., State Art Center: H 
Halit, watercolor drawings: Indian Arts & Crafts, 
to Nov. 19 

SAN DIEGO. CAL., Fine Arts Gall M. Rocle; 
Modern Art: Furniture Show, to Nov. 30 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Gump's: California So- 
clety of Etchers Annual, Nov. 3-22. 

Museum of Art: M. Erckenbrack, sculpture, to Nov. 
5. American Sculpture Today; Artists of the Upper 
Mississippi, to Nov. 15. 

Palace of Legion of Honor: M. Tolegian; Old Master 
Drawings; Caricatures by A. Szyk, to Nov. 14 


Ptgs. & Sculpture sponsored by Society for Sanity 
in Art, from Nov. | 
SANTA FE, N. MEX., Museum of New Mexico: 


Albuquerque Woman's Club; F. Graham; W 
Mayes; C. Appleton, to Nov. 30. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Skidmore College: 


Modern Oriental Art, Nov. 5-26. 

SCARSDALE, WN. Y.. Scarsdale Theatre: Helen 
Slausen, to Nov. 15 

SCRANTON, PA., Everhart Museum: Herman 


Maril; Local Artists, to Nov. 30. 

SEATTLE. WASH., Art Museum: Van Gogh; Thorne 
Miniature Rooms; Wm. Cumming, Nov. 5-Dec. 7. 

SEWANEE, TENN., Univ. of the South: Walker 
Hancock, sculpture, to Nov. 30. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., State Art Gall.: 
Art Club Annual, Nov. 2-22. 

SIOUX CITY, IA., Art Center: M. Balliger, litho- 
graphs, to Nov. 30. 

SO. HADLEY, MASS., Mt 
Art, to Nov. 9. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of 
Ecclesiastical Arts, Nov. 7-Dec. 14. 

G. W. V. Smith Gall.: Adolph Monticelli, Nov. 2-23. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO., Art Museum: Reproductions 
from the National Gallery; Japanese Prints, to 
Nov. 30. 

STATE COLLEGE, PA., Pennsylvania State Coll.: 
Fifteen American Sculptors, to Nov. 30. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Museum of Fine Arts: Con- 
temporary Ceramics, to Nov. 16. 

TOLEDO, 0., Museum of Art: French Drawings 
& Watercolors; Old Master Drawings, Nov. 2-30 

TOPEKA, KAN., Community Art Center: G. Sar- 
gent, to Nov. 15. Watercolors & Prints by Fay 
Chorg, to Nov. 22. 

TORONTO, ONTARIO, Art Gal!. of Toronto: Growth 
of Toronto; Post-impressionists; Canadian Paint- 
ers, to Nov. 9. 

UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst 
Picasso; T. Nason, etchings, Nov. 2-25. Baltimore 
Artists, Nov. 10-25. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gall.: A. Stone, 
to Nov. 16. C. Tyson, Nov. 4-23. 

Smithsonian Inst.: Monotypes by 
Indiana Artists, to Nov. 30. 


Shreveport 


Holyoke Coll.: Ancient 


Fine Arts: 


Association of 


Whyte Gall.: J. Stonor, drawings, Nov. 2-7. D. 
Serra, Nov. 8-30. 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA., College of William & 


Mary: K. Sokol, prints, to Nov. 8 
WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center: An- 
nual School Show, to Nov. (6. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Inst.: Youngstown 
Artists, to Nov. 9. Western Watercolorists, to Nov. 
23. 


ciTty 


Macbeth, {1 E. 57 
0. Pleissner; 
Marchais, 40 E. 5! 
Tibetan Musical 
Matisse, 51 E. 57 
Photographic 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 
Rouault: etchings & 
McMillen, 148 E. 55 
Metropolitan Museum 
Contemporary American Watercolors, to Nov. 9 
Midtown, 605 Madison 
Gladys Davis: pastels, Nov. 3-15 
Eliot O'Hara, to Nov. 15 
Aline Rhonie, to Nov. 15 


M. Bailey, to Nov. 17 


Instruments, to Nov. 30 
Portraits, Nov. 5-15 


lithographs, Nov. 3-22 
Negro Art, to Nov. 7 


Mileh, 108 W. 57 
Montross, 785 Fifth 
Mortimer, 762 Madison 
Chinese Hand Painted Wall Papers, to Nov. 15 
Morton, 130 W. 57 
H. Tompkins; C. Buck, to Nov. 8 
R. Blair, Nov. 10-22 
Museum of Modern Art 
Organic Design in Furniture, to Nov. 9 
Modern Primitives, to Nov. 30 
Museum cf City of New York 
“The Fire Blitz, London, 1940,"’ Nov. {1-Dec. 7 
Neumann, 543 Madison 
New Talent in American Ptg., to Nov. 30 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57 A. Benavides, to Nov. 15 
Newman, 66 W. 55 Americans, to Nov. 8 
Watercolor Group, Nov. 10-22 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57.. Paul Klee, to Nov. 18 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 
American Group, to Nov. 24 
Henry MacMillan, Nov. 2-15 
150 Lexington 
Audubon Prints, to Nov. 30 
Joep Nicolas, to Nov. 30 


No. Ten, 19 E. 56. 
Old Print Shop, 


Orrefors, 5 E. 57.. 
O'Toole, 24 E. 64 
David Moreing: 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 
Jose de Creeft: scu'pture, Nov. 3-22 
Perils, 32 E. 58 
Rouault; Picasso; Utrillo; Dufy, to Nov. 29 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58..Morris Davidson, Nov. 8-30 
Raymond & Raymond, 40 E. 52....Segy, Nov. 5-26 
Reed, 46 W. 57.... Mary Chapin, Nov. 3-16 
Rehn, 683 Fifth... Burchfield, to Nov. 8 
H. Mattson, Nov. 10-30 


pastels, Nov. 12-30 


Riverside Museum 
Pre-Columbian Art of Peru, to Nov. 9 
Modern Artists Soc. of N. J.; 
Modern Artists Soc. of Cincinnati, Nov. 9-Dec. 14 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57....Egon Schiele, Nov. 8-30 
Schoenemann, 605 Madison 


17th Century, to Nov. 30 
Sterner, 9 E. ; 


.Lintott, Nov. 2-30 
Temple, 518 Madison 
Early Tang & Wei 
Uptown, 249 West End 


Contemporary Americans, 
Vendome, 23 W. 56 


Pottery, Nov. 1-30 


Nov. 3-28 
Group, to Nov. 9 
E. Balint, Nov. 9-23 


M. Marec; 
Vernay., 124 E. 55 
English (8h Certury Furniture, to Nov. 30 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55...Edward Melearth, Nov. 3-18 
Whitney Museum 
Artists under Forty, 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 
Ly Viaminek; Waldo Peirce, to Nov. 15 
Wilard, 32 E. 57....Ralph Rosenborg, Nov. 3-22 


Nov.12-Dec. 30 


ART 


NEWS 
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PAUL 
KLEE 


AN OXFORD BOOK 


Edited by K. Nierendorf 
65 Plates, 2 Color Prints 


AN EXHIBITION 


65 Paintings and Watercolors 


NIERENDORF 


18 East 57th New York 

















Four Masters 
Picasso - Rouault 
Utrillo.-Raoul Dufy 


PERLS GALLERIES, Inc. 
32 East 58th Street, New York 


At Madison Avene=S== 











GLADYS ROCKMORE 


DAVIS 


NOV. 3 — PASTELS — Nov. 22 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 
605 MADISON AVE. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N.Y. 














OILS AND WATERCOLORS BY 


ALINE, RHONIE 


Nov. 3-15 


MONTROSS GALLERY 
785 Fifth Avenue, New York 











OILS and WATERCOLORS 
HELEN 


TOMPKINS 


| OCT. 27—NOV. 8| 


MORTON GALLERIES 
130 West 57th Street 











LILIENFELD 


GALLER I 


—E $s 


Old & Modern Masters 
21 EAST 57th ST., New York 












KRKAKIAAAIKK AM merica’s first 
All - American Art Gallery . . . deveted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 
service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St.. New York 


'| ALBERT DUVEEN 


Early American 
Paintings 


730 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
(Heckscher Building) 





WATERCOLORS BY 


O’HARA 


until Nov. 15 


GALLERIES 
108 West 57 St., N.Y. 


| 
‘|MILC 
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INVITATION 


to enter a year’s subscription to ART NEWS is 
provided by the coupon below. The price of $4.50 
will insure your receiving every one of the next 20 
issues at a saving of $2.50 over the newsstand 


price of 35 cents per copy. 


Gift subscriptions may also be entered at the cost 
of $4.50 for the first one and $3.50 for each succeeding 
one. A note telling the recipient of your gift will 
accompany each subscription, or we can enclose one 


of your personal cards if you prefer. 


Simply fill in the coupon and mail it to us together 


with your remittance TODAY. 


YOUR 20 ISSUES BRING YOU 


800 pages of indispensable information 

60 plates in full colors 

1200 other large, clear illustrations 

80 articles of feature importance 

600 reviews of current exhibitions 

50 detailed reports of art and antique auctions 


320 news items on vital developments on art through- 


out the U. S. 


20 calendars of exhibitions conveniently arranged for 


gallery-goers 


and many other important features 


















SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION IN U.S.A. $4.50 ANNUAL FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION $5.50 


THE ART FOUNDATION, INC., 136 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: Please enter the following subscription to ART NEWS for one 
year (20 issues) for which | enclose my check for $4.50. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY — STATE 


THIS SUBSCRIPTION MAY BE PLACED THROUGH YOUR NEWSDEALER 


11-11-41 


WILDENSTEIN 


& CO., INC. 


HIGH CLASS OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES — SCULPTURES 
WORKS OF ART 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


PICTURES BY 


MAURICE de VLAMINCK 


and 


WALDO PEIRCE 


UNTIL NOVEMBER 15th 


19 EAST 64th STREET, N. Y. 





